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The Castle Route 



German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
In itself. How about a tour, of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia: The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like In the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber Is Intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg Is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht DGrer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The - 
Castle Route will be your • 
guide. 
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West hammers out a 
policy on Poland 
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has been no uniform Western 
attitude to the imposition of martial 
law in Poland. 

Not even the most finely-turned 
communique as issued in Washington 
and Paris after Chancellor Schmidt’s 
talks there, could paper over the conti- 
nuing differences of opinion. 

. There was a clash in the Bundestag 
on .whether the Bonn government could 
be accused of pussyfooting towards Mos- 
cow and Warsaw or the Opposition was 
unnecessarily advocating a reversion to 
.Cold War practices. 

This clash reflected a liiile of the un- 
certainty and disagreement that ore 
weighing heavily on the Western al- 
liance. 

Viewed superficially, all. that is involv- 
ed are differences in shades of meaning 
on policy towards the Soviet Union. 

Ought the Kremlin and Its hench- 
men, the Polish military rulers, to hove 
sanctions imposed on their countries 
immediately? 

; Or, should financial coercion be with- 
held until it is clearly apparent that nco- 
Stalinists, not reformers, are destined to 
prevail in Poland? 

• U Is a matter of both political judge- 
ment and perspective. Even the Ameri- 
can leaders, who are keen to sec a hard 
line taken against Mr Brezhnev, would 
not for a moment suggest that an im- 
mediate economic boycott could prompt 
8 return to democracy in Poland. 

Punitive measures of this kind do not 
Impress dictators much, whereas they hit 
lopgsuffering nations languishing under 
totalitarian rule all the harder. ' 

< .Besides, on the other side of the At- 
lantic developments in Eastern Europe 
doubtless take on a different look from 
how they are seen from the, geographic 
proximity of central Europe. 

-. Any Aversion to East-West tension is 
sure to affect the Federal Republic of 
Germany directly, so it is realistic for 
Bonn to counsel caution in moves on 
p ^and arid to advise against premature 
Punitive measures aimed at Moscow. 

This is nejther to call Western solida-i 
nly into question nor to adopt a critical 
towards the United States. 

_ Discussions of this kind must be pos- 
J lb,e among partners without mutual 
fnirt and confidence suffering neccssan- 
!y as a result. 

Yel In recent weeks, sad to say, the 
mfluence for moderation exerted by 
Helmut: Schmidt and ■ Hans-Dietricri 
G«scher seems to have encountered 
lar ply emotional criticism. 

In published opinfon in the United 
states in particular, suspicions have been 
fjwcpd time and again that Chancellor 
fjnmidt had opted for an outsider’s role 
Germany was vacillating between 
and West 


Almost automatically the 1971 Mans- 
field Plan for a withdrawal of US forces 
from central Europe was resurrected. 

But politics is not as simple as that, 
and history cannot be turned back de- 
cades every time views differ on the si- 
tuation. 

Nato is a pact based on partnership 
and reciprocity. All members rely on the 
understanding and help of the others. 

The Soviet Union alone would stand 
to benefit from a serious rift between 
America and Western Europe. A US 
withdrawal from Europe would suit 
Moscow down to the ground. 

A breach between Europe and Ameri- 
ca would also run counter to the im- 
mediate interests of both. 

Without American assistance Western 
Europe would be unable to defend itself 
and lo resist pressure of military might 
frpm Ihp East, while without Europe the 
United States would forfeit its role as a 
world power. 

So we remain dependent on each 
other, and even if Bonn may take a 
slightly more positive view of tho point 
detente has reached than Washington 
docs, the Federal Republic of Germany 
it hot going to pursue a policy of ap- 
peasement that can only prove to be ut 
its own expense. 

If a neo-Stalinlst civilian were to take 
over from a uniformed general Iho reins 
of power In Warsaw, Bonn too would 
feel Ostpolltlk had taken a turn for the 
worse. . 

But as long as the outcome Is unclear 
there, should be no recriminations either 
in Nato or in tho Bonn Bundestag. 

For us all the freedom and human 
dignity of the people of Poland are what 
is at stake; This is something we should 
jointly stress time and again/ even 
though views might differ on the; politi- 
cal moves to be made. 

We owe the Polish people a joint 
outcry fagalnst the injustice of the use of 
force and the solidarity of determined 
helping hands to cope with hardship. 

Hermann Dexheimer 

(All pme In# Zettunf Mainz, 16 Jirtuary 1982) 
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Chancellor Schmidt and President Mitterrand at the Elysae Palace, 

(Photo! dpi) 

Schmidt and Mitterrand 
thrash out the issues 


H elmut Schmidt and Francois . Mit- 
terrand held 1 a Franco-Gcrnian 
Kummil ut short notice in Paris to iron 
out differences on Poland. 

Thoy did so in b frank, intensive and 
at times • no-holds-borred exchange of 
views in which misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations on their respective At- 
titudes were resolved. ' 

They : jointly undertook to exert pres- 
sure on tho- military authorities In War- 
saw to revert to policies of renewal and 
reform. ■ 

As a result of a mere exchange of 
views lo Clarify misunderstandings this 
was more than might have been expect- 
ed. It points 1 to joint moves; although 
neither the German Chancellor nor the 
French President divulged details. 

In over three hours of talks at the 
Elys6e : Place M. Mitterrand and Herr 
Schmidt stressed more than once that 
what wbs going on in Poland must not 
be allowed to drive a wedge into the At- 
lantic alliance. 

Thri Bonn Chancellor referred In Paris 
to full agreement on maintaining the 
unity of the West, and the French Pre- 
sident agreed. . 
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M. Mitterrand, who was Joined , by 
Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy and For- 
eign Minister Claude Chcysson, recalled 
tli at the two countries had invariably 
joined forces on all issues of Western 
foreign policy. 

This they succeeded in doing again in 
Paris. It was better late than never, and 
Horr Schmidt was by no means solely to 
blame for the delay. 

The French leader tried to make. light 
of the shortfall in conultations between 
Bonn and Paris, on Poland and Us reper- 
cussions for Epst-West relations by 
saying that French and German Minis- 
ters and aides had conferred on several 
occasions. 

These indirect consultations were not 
at issue. What came 'as a .surprise was 
that the President and the Chancellor 
had not conferred directly since the out- 
break of the Polish crisis. 

Hen Schmidt returned home leading 
behind overt and covert anxieties about 
Borin’s position in Nato, 

In view of (he size of peace protest 
marches in Germany, of Mr Brezhnev’s 
visit to Bonn (at a time when Fiance is 
not on consultation terms with the 
Kremlin)] of Herr Schmidt's GDR visit 
and Polish Deputy Premier Rakowski’s 
visit to Bonn, France, has its doubts 
about Germany. .■ 

The French wonder how important 
Bonn feels its Ostpplitik still is at a 
time when France and America are 
clearly not on good terms with Moscow 
and Warsaw. 

Paris could :Well have done with a few 
words on . what Bonn actually had in 
mind well before (he two leaders met, 
and this is a point M. Mitterrand is sure 
to reiterate when he hosts the. Bonn go- 
Continued on page 2 
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I t took Nato four weeks to arrive at a 
Joint response to Poland, but the West 
has still not agreed on joint action. 

For the time being it is agreed solely 
in its assessment and condemnation of 
Soviet responsibility and on issuing war- 
ningr aimed at Moscow. 

Given the far-reaching differences of 
opinion that have arisen in the West 
since the military take-over in Poland, 
even tills little spells progress. 

But two reservations must be stated, 
the first being that the Nato resolution 
clearly bears a US imprint to which Eur- 
opean members of the North Atlantic 
pact may well have consented with re- 
luctance. 

The second proviso fs that develop- 
ments in Poland over the four weeks in 
question left little hope of the Polish 
authorities reverting to reform policies 
worthy of the name. 

It would have been little to the point 
for Nato Foreign Ministers to continue 
to harbour illusions on General Jaru- 
zclski’s patriotism. 

They may have called on the Polish 
leaders to reactivate the process of re- 
form and to resume without delay the 
dialogue with the Church and with Soli- 
darity, the independent trade union. 

• But their call had a hollow ring. A 
Solidarity capable of freely representing 
the wishes of Polish workers no longer ■ 
exists. There would be no point in a 
dialogue with a sham organisation. 

The regime can no longer be said to 
be engaged in a dialogue with the 


H WORLD AFFAIRS 


Toing and froing on 
a common line 


Church either. The Polish authorities are 
trying to eliminate its influence too. 

In return for an interview with 
General Jaruzelski, Archbishop Glemp 
has already had to abandon his demand 
for trade union leader Walesa to take 
part in the talks. 

Yet even this concession failed to 
make the General ease his policies In 
any way. The Church looks like having 
to fight for its own survival; it will have 
little choice but to leave Solidarity in 
the lurch. 

This, like everything else that has 
happened in Poland since the military 
crackdown, clearly indicates Moscow’s 
role. 

So Nato Foreign Ministers had no. 
choice but to couch their resolution in 
terms of an indictment of the Kremlin. 

Where they fail to agree Is on the 
ways open to them to lend weight to 
their contention that the Soviet Union 
Has no right to determine political and 
social developments in Poland, 

Persistent violations of the UN Char- 
ter and the Helsinki accords endanger 
confidence in East-West cooperation and 


seriously handicap international rela- 
tions, Nato feels. 

In the Brussels resolution by Nato 
Foreign Ministers, Bonn endorsed views 
it had previously sought to avoid expres- 
sing in such strong terms. 

It was reluctant to encourage further 
deterioration in International relations, 
fearing the effect it might have on 
Gennan trade interests in the East, on 
intra-German ties (still a tender plant) 
and on the Geneva arms control talks. 

The Geneva talks between America 
an<J Ryssia on medium-range missiles 
are so. .important that' their, success or 
failure could well seal thy .fate of the 
current Bonn government. ' 1 

But Bonn's Interests would have been 
harmed even !nbre 'by a refusal to sup- 
port the US draft resolution, which was 
backed by Britain, France and Italy. 

Helmut Schmidt cannot afford to risk 
a confrontation with both Mr Reagan 
and M. Mitterrand. • 

. The .Americans initially made it easier 
for him to accept the resolution by de- 
ciding not, for., tire time being, to 
abandon the Geneva talks. 


Bonn is not required to impose 
nomic sanctions on Moscow and % 
saw cither, but the resolution T 
commit both Bonn and the other 
countries. 

It says that future economic and ^ 
ties will depend on Soviet behaft 
towards Poland, as will the arms' cohir 
process. 

So in his deal with Washington Ht 
Schmidt is very much at the thin end i 
the wedge. If lie or the other Europe 
Nato countries object to the next m 
of US demands they could well find 
frustrated Mr Reagan carrying out H 
threat to end the Geneva talks. 

This is a turn of events Herr Schmi: 
must try to avoid at virtually all c« 
since it would in all probability mr 
the end of the current coalition govec 
ment in Bonn. 

In the past the Chancellor has eg 
stood up to Washington when he i 
sure of French support. This timet 
failed to check where he stood in Pan 
presumably because he misread the D 
and French responses to Bonn’s atlitid 

Yet M. Mitterrand’s missile models 
sation policy could have served ui 
warning. 

He will now try to salvage what b 
can, and it will be a daunting lot 
France has deep-seated fears of a sped 
relationship between Bonn and Mokw 
Dieter SchrMtt 

(SUddeutsche Zeltung, 13 January l» 
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CSU has no rivals when it comes to 
stage managing a performance 


Moscow’s 

reaction 

M oscow and Warsaw lost ho time in 
criticising the IS Nato Foreign 
Ministers for demonstrating at their 
Bmssels Summit greater cohesion than 
Jiad been expected. 

Jl Nato not only reiterated its thrte 
demands for martial law to He lifted in 
Poland, for internees to be released and 
for the dialogue with the Church and 
the trade unions to be resumed. 

It Went one' further and criticised the 
East bloc regimes for their inflexibility 
ami inability to carry out changes. Mos- 
cow was accused of ekerthig pressutfe on 
Poldnd and; sanefiorts Were' threatened If 
thd- K remliri ’ failed to comply; ■ 

‘The 'European Nato niember-countrles 
wfent 'as far as coUld be reasonably ex- 
pected to'wards endorsing the 1 US atti- 
tude and at least avoided presenting the 
softy spectacle ' of ' disunity ih 'dealing 
’with a SbVlet;backed military dictator- 
ship. ' - ; ‘ 

National ’ opportunism wobld 1 have 
been sorely out of place; with everyone 
paving realised tH6t‘ the Poles themselves 
Would fail to Understand a weak altitude 
on, the West's part. 1 :■ 

. . ' ' (RhekilicB or tt erkur/ChiUt und Welt, 
-| - 15 Jihuary 1982) 


T he Nato declaration on Poland went 
beyond, in some of its 16 points, 
what had been expected on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

Summing up the results of the Brus- 
sels, special meeting of Nato Foreign 
Ministers, It showed for- one that the 
summit Was well prepared. 

But in two respects the picture of 
Western unanimity in the definition of 
democratic. -expectations, and aims wgs 
arguably spoilt. . 

One was the reservations made ;pn 
some points by; the Greek Foreign Min- 
ister. .The other ..was that , the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, as one of the parties to 
the Nato; resolution, himself represents 
a military regime. 

The emphasis was on the obligations 
of Hie Soviet , leadershipi.and the Jaru- 
zelski -regime, toward security and coope- 
ration in Europe in terms of the Hel- 
sinki accords. .. 

• Mr Brezhnev, .was one of thejwders 
who at -Helsinki pledged -their countries 
toiabide. by the . principles of .sovereignty, 
non-intervention; and .seif-determineiion 
and condemned! even as much ^s. the 
■threat offeree., ..-.ii 
.With., reference, to thi*,. tlre.dqcianitjpp 
included . a, sentence : that; was ths, firet 
yet In -a- Nato- document-. to .run counter 
ter. what, had to « all intents been, tacit 
Western consent on the understanding 
that domestic stability, in East apd .[West 
was in the. interest of balance; of povyer. 


• i. i. . 


: Continued from page j , , 

vemment' delegation for fulU&alo con- 
sultations next month. • 

Bonn, on the other hand, ,: wi]l ha've no 
eaSy': timid. with, a French foreign policy 
■tm is bdgihning to’toke a freSph look at 
‘ a J h umber of issues. 1 1 ' ■ ; • i ' V- - { * 

- Mitterrand- takes a view pf MbacflW 
different to' the one held by ihis prede- 
■cesjdri M. Q heard 1 d’Estal ng; 1 H is refer- 
ence to the danger inherent' in the Sovi- 
*et- arms: buildup Is only* part '■ of the 
: istory.: ;. a 

-Paris openly' supports'WoluUonary 
re® toes syct| as In Nicaragua .and backs 


Nato declares 
itself 
on Poland 

The sentence reads, as approved by all 
15 Nato Foreign Ministers; “The Soviet 
Union has . no .right to determine Po- 
land's political and social development.** 
This sounds, like a challenge, which 
was clearly . intended, but it was certainly 
intended also as a warning and a remin- 
der, given, that the whip is accompanied 
by an unmistakable carrot, 

Pojand, it said, could expect to benefit 
in full from the'. advantages of stability 
in Europe and fr6rri constructive politi- 
cal and economic, ties with the Wedt as 
soon as martial law Is 'ended, internees 
are released and the dialogue 'with 
Church and Solidarity Is resumed. • 

The Soviet Union was given to under- 
stand that 1 reversion to tha process of 
genuine reform i and bona fide dialogue 
in Poland , Would . contribute towards an 
atmosphere; of mutual trust and recipro- 
cal self-restraint. . " i! 

-Both 1 were- essential if. there. was to. be 
progress on arms control and ,in arms 
limitation talks,, including the Geneva 
superpower .talks on mcdium-raqge mis- 
.sjles, , , ... . ' 

These warnings to the, East bjpc to 
abide, by the spirit of Helsinki were to 
be i token ajj, tjje , mpre seriously for 


action In connection with lanclla 
against Iran and Afghanistan had alretf 
been seen to lead to dissension as too 
as action was colled for. 

In Nalo, which is even larger, qm 
ment was sure to prove even more di£ 
cult to achieve, let nlone a unifir. 
course of action unlfonuly undertake 

On economic measures the assist} 
lion is that each Nalo country will a 
In keeping with its own position Midi 
legal provisions. 

This was the formula agreed in# 
nection with moves oh imports froflft 
Soviet Union and other sectors q* . 
and including export credits. 

Actual agreement was reached $ 
everyone except Greece) only on iwta 
elding for the time being on fa* 
commercial credit facilities for 
and on stalling the Polish debt laik* I 3 
the moment. 

Everything else, especially reconsM® 
tjon of long-term economic ties beW* 5 
East and West in the energy sector z* 
of exports of farm produce and tt# 
logy; will be subject to consultations. 

The next steps on such matters 
be for Cocom, the Nalo commilte 8 
goods dnd technology adjudged too* 
sitive lo sill to the Eastern bloc, lo-' 
cide. CrfA, Etobti 

(Handeliblolt, 13 fanuirr 1 * 3 


t|ie „ QppQsltiqn in Sin Sjlyafcr 1 Iii ’i the, mpre seriously for 

.countries such as Mexico, India and AL V S of State 


, • r— * ivuw ui 

.countries such as Mexico, India, ^i^AI 

eer,a - ! - .I,*. •• , f r . ,r 

After the Socialists 'came-to power in 
Paris M. Mitterrand and< Mi- Gheysson 
announced that the Bonn-Paris axis was 
-Dver, which hardly boosted Francq.Gar- 

man ‘ies. : 

France is currently revibwing' -itS 1 posi- 
tion. It Is up to Bonn to outline its posi- 
tion; it is evidently stUl-not fully under- 
stood in the French capital, _ , j..^ * 

:: 

(SMrbfttcfcer Zeltucg, 


Haig bdtji , t<i' Nato.Jn Brussels and at a 
Press cbnffereride thg hfiixt day, ' 

They form part of a twofold strategy 
with which .the final: fix’ points of . the 
Nato declaration -.dal* outlining; poss- 
ible political and economic measures 
against : Poland, the Soviet Union and, in 
the longer term, in East-Weit ecbhomlc 
ties in general. • ' ! r-‘ - 

Nato was unable- to list a' Catalogue of 
measures that would be binding on all 
15 member-countries. ' : 

In the EEC a' dohsepsus On ’ joint 
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T he CSU Is the clear champion 
among Germany’s political parties 
when it comes to staging meetings in 
the right atmosphere. 

The latest meeting in Kreuth marks 
the pinnacle of this art. 

First, the 50 or so members of the 
Bundestag present were told of how 
bleak die situation is In the world. Every- 
body spoke from the heart and got it 
all off their chests. 

■ Then the unanimous resolutions were 
passed, and the whole show culminated 
in a piece of feudal hospitality which 
included a great deal of levity. 

As if this were not enough, the CSU 
has always been a master at finding new 
responses among the broad public for its 
old political messages. To put it in a 
nutshell, Bavaria’s conservatives have al- 
ways been masters of recycling. 

At “Kreuth I”, on 19 November 1976, 
only the strength of internal opposition 
prevented; the CSU breaking away from 
the CDU. 

Kreuth remains a symbol of victory in 
the tug-of-war between the parties. 

The cement that holds together the 
Bonn alliance between the two conscrva- 

Deciding on 
a stance 

C hancellor Schmidt and Foreign Min- 
ister Genschcr were dearer about 
Bonn’s attitude towards Poland in the 
first Bundestag debate this year than 
when martial law was introduced there. 

This second government policy state- 
ment by the chancellor settled many 
open questions asked by the West. 

The Bonn government can take credit 
for having played a major part in the 
three most Important Western declara- 
tions: the EEC and Nato statements of 
4 and U January and the Washington 
communique following Schmidt's meet- 
ing with President Reagan. 

But the Bonn attitude was not quite 
as straightforward as it appears in ret- 
rospect. 

The Chancellor himself made Bonn 
appear in a shady light when, prompted 
hy his concern over Poland, he went so 
far as to equate himself with Honecker. 

And the fact that the government 
spokesman termed the American 
BSs «*ment of the Soviet role in Poland 
wong at the turn of the year marked 
the climax of the strain Bonn caused in 
the Western camp. 

Opposition leader Helmut Kohl was 
right in pointing to these mistakes in 
the Bundestag. 

This strain in the relations with the 
Western partners has now been over- 
come. But the Chancellor's reputation 
has suffered despite his firm stand in 
the Bundestag. 

. 1 Another thing that has been destroyed 
15 Hie unity in the Bundestag across 
Party lines as demonstrated at the end 
of last year by the common resolution 
on Poland. 

After a bout of superfluous differ- 
c nces, the West has found common 
firound again. But in Bonn the coalition 
: ?od the ‘ opposition are once more at 
loggerheads, which can hardly help to 
; *l|eyiate ihe polish tragedy. . 

(Hannoveracha AUgemelne, IS January 1982) 


tive parties has always been the guaran- 
tor of factual equality despite the differ- 
ences in numerical strength in the Bun- 
destag. 

The CDU has had to pay the price 
time and again. For the sake of peace it 
has always had to give in to the small 
sibling in the south. The whole tiling 
has always worked so well that the CSU 
has been able benignly to forgive minor 
infractions. 

A recent example: Just as the CSU 
members of the Bundestag put forward 
a tough Poland declaration, Berlin’s 
CDU Mayor Richard von WeizsScker 
presented his many-sided and cautious 
analysis of the situation. 

Asked about this CSU Bonn Floor 
Leader Friedrich Zinimermann did not 
utter a single word of censure. His re- 
sponse can be summed up as polite and 
unperturbed. 

He said he was convinced that the 
CDU would see the light and toe the 
tougher line without the need for any 
specific arrangement to that effect. 

Considering that even such high ca- 
libre CDU politicians as Walthcr Leislcr 
Kiep graced the Kreuth meeting with 
their presence, all is well in the CSU’s 
little world. 

Zimmcrmann stressed that there are 
naturally regional differences that will 
have a bearing on the four state elec- 
tions this year. 

Kiep, who is standing for Hamburg 
mayor, must naturally use a different 
lone to suit Hie Hanseatic mentality of 
the city. He cannot use the language of 
Kreuth in Hamburg. 

Since Kreuth has always been sur- 
rounded by a certain aura of conspiracy, 
the directors in charge of the staging 


cleverly made use of this to inject a 
slight element of suspense. 

But this meeting was not held to draft 
a new conservative strategy. All Kreuth 
VI was intended to do was to update the 
Sonthofen conflict and rejection strate- 
gy. 

From high Up in their Bavarian 
mountain retreat the CSU politicians 
unleashed an icy blast against the Bonn 
government which they once more ac- 
cused of having permitted itself to be 
drawn into the Soviet vortex. 

The CDU was called upon to pursue 
a tougher and more militant policy. This 
was in all likelihood directed at the 
somewhat independent prime ministers 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Saxony, 
respectively Gerhard Stoltenberg and 
Ernst Albrecht. 

Friedrich Zimmcrmann stressed, how- 
ever, that this did not mean that there 
were any serious differences of view 
within the conservative camp. 

There was nothing at Kreuth VI to 
indicate a split CDU/CSU. But there 
were sonic signs of a new division of la- 
bour in wooing voters. After all, it is 
hard to imagine that the tough declara- 
tion on Poland as put forward in Kreuth 
could be adopted by the CDU and thus 
outside Bavaria. 

Incidentally, this declaration also 
slnnis the door in the face or the'FDP. 

During the years of an “Illusionary 
policy of dftente” (an area in which the 
l l)P and SPD can find some common 
ground) the public lost its awareness of 
I lie “offensive direction of Communist 
ideology and Soviet imperialism 

The usual attacks on Helmut Schmidt, 
though harsher this lime, were augment- 
ed in Kreuth by attacks on FDP leader 


Hans-Dietrich Censcher whom Zlm- 
mermann accused of “limp opportu- 
nism”. 

In the same breath, Zimmermann 
repeated his prophecy that the Bonn go- 
vernment coalition is about to collapse. 
But the impression was that he had 
given up hope that this would happen. 

if this collapse occurred it would have 
to come during this year. If it were later 
the time until the national elections in 
. 1984 would be too short to "tackle, the 
gigantic task of bringing about an effec- 
tive change.” 

It was a gloating Zimmermann who 
pointed to the stumbling blocks for the 
coalition (the state elections, budgetary 
problems and unemployment) but it was 
also a Zimmermann who • knew that a 
change of government during this legis- 
lative period would be unthinkable 
without the EDP. v 

And the FDP, Zimmermann said, will 
not rethink until after the state elec- 
tions. 

The post-Kreuth VI ,CSU gives the 
impression of a party that is at present 
not particularly interested in taking the 
helm of government. Said Zimmermann: 
“We. are not sitting on the steps of Pa- 
lais Schaumburg.” 

As Zimmermann descended to the 
valley, the picture postcard landscape of 
Kreuth was hit (meteorologically) by a 
most unsightly thaw. 

Nothing remained unchanged — not 
even in Kreuth. Tims, for instance, 
CDU leader Franz Josef Strauss was 
absent for the first time due to illness. 
Zimmemiann found this departure 
“spectacular”. But lie added: “We acted 
as sensibly as if he had been with us.” 

Somebody else was also among the 
missing: the inimitable interpreter of 
Bavarian politics in general and its am- 
biguous depths — the well known folk 
writer Ludwig Thoma. 

As a relaxed Zimmermann fdecd the 
press, munching sausages and quaffing 
beer, the portrait of the storyteller was 
missing. Homan Arens 

(Deutsche* Allgomolnei SonnUgjblfltt, 
17 January 1982) 


T he brief spell of Bundestag unity 
over detente which the imposition 
of martial law in Poland had brought 
about did not last long. 

It camo to a loud and angry end in 
the first debate of the year with Chan- 
cellor Schmidt trying to answer his cri- 
tics in the face of flying accusations. 

In a policy statement, Chancellor 
Schmidt called for a policy of modera- 
tion, balance and intuition on Poland 
and accused the conservatives of 
“incitement”. 

The Opposition leader, Herr Helmut 
Kohl, accused the Chancellor of having 
antagonised allies abroad. Because of 
this, Herr Schmidt could not expect 
support from the Opposition. 

The climax to (he debate came after 
Herr Schmidt said: “I can only warn 
against such incitement as that of Bava- 
ria's Prime Minister (Franz Josef Stiauss) 
when he said that the Bonn government 
was cowardly creeping on its belly in 
the face of communist pressure. 

' “Such language can only lead to mis- 
interpretations abroad about our posi- 
tion.” 

He went on to say that Opposition at- 
titudes had awakened voices, “voices 
which I wish had never been raised 
again. 

“As a result, I have been getting let- 
ters from old Nazis living among us as 
o]d-&ge pensioners in which much evil 
is said about the Poles, the Russians and 
the Bonn government — all in one 
breath.” 


Bundestag unity ends in 
uproar over Poland 


The chamber erupted and the debate 
was interrupted for several minutes by 
Opposition protests. 

Helmut Schmidt stressed in his 
statement on his talks with President 
Mitterrand and President Reagan that 
the events in Poland had once more 
showed the rigid inability of (he Com- 
munist system lo allow peaceful change. 

This had heaped untold suffering on 
the peoples of (he Warsaw Pact nations 
und endangered cooperation with Hie 
West. • 

Schmidt, answering criticism levelled 
abroad against him personally and 
against his policy, thanked the French 
Foreign Minister, Claude Cheysson, for 
having defended him against accusations 
of neutralism. 

Schmidt said the insults were evil, re- 
gardless whether they were against him 
personally or against his government. 

Herr Kohl sharply attacked the Chan- 
cellor for his stance on Poland. He said 
I that weakness and opportunism in the 
past weeks and months had led to a si- 
tuation in which the Chancellor did not 
know how Lo account to the nation and 
therefore resorted to aggressiveness and 
insults. 


Kohl: “Your speech was marked by 
both hubris and weakness.” (CDU ap- 
plause). 

When Schmidt found himself corner- 
ed he had begun flailing around without 
regard for what he destroyed in the 
process. 

Kohl was emphatic in protesting about 
what he called Schmidt's depicting jour- 
nalists as the culprits in triggering the 
criticism of his policy both at home and 
abroad. 

Kohl to Schmidt: “You make brazen 
use of slander in trying to get yourself 
out of a hole.” 

Kohl accused Schmidt of making it 
impossible for the opposition to main- 
tain normal human relations in the 
Bundestag. 

Never before had there been a Chan- 
cellor. who was so little prepared to con- 
tribute towards preserving internal peace. 

Nobody in the CDU/CSU had to ask 
himself where lie had stood dqring the 
Nazi era. 

Kohl praised the public for its show 
of solidarity towards our Polish neigh- 
bours. Germans have donated more Ilian 
DM30m for Poland ~ more than the 
rest of Europe combined. 

(Lflbtcker Nicftrkhicn, IS Janasrr IW) 
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POLITICS 


Bundestag has statistically too many 
civil servants, lawyers, journalists 


S ince we live in a representative dem- 
ocracy, we don't expect people to 
gather in the market place and decide on 
matters of state. 

instead people vote for their represen- 
tative to do that in Parliament. 

Jt would be utopian, however, to ex- 
pect the Bundestag precisely to be a 
cross-section of society. 

That might not even be a good idea, 
because a lot of people prefer to place 
their interests in the hands of somebody 
they consider suitably trained - and that 
somebody: might well be from a differ- 
«rit part of society. 

But the other extreme, where there 
are heavy Imbalances, Is also not ideal. 

: Broadly- ■ Apeaking, the Bundestag 
should be made up of people from all 
walks of dife with all levels of education. 

‘The present Bundestag, the ninth, Is a 
long way from the ideal. ' • ' 

' One failing is the preponderance of 
oivil servants; 1 There have always been 
■toomahy.' '■ -■ 

About a third of MPs are government 
officials, and : if those who work' In the 
public sector as a' whole are included, 
the figure is more like 40 per cent/ 
Seventeen 1 per cent of the working 
population cams its living in the public 
sendee, so the difference is not as large 
as might appear' at flrst'glance. 


position of bureaucracy is reaching a 
dangerous level, 

However, the proportion of civil ser- 
vants is not increasing. It was a mere 
16 per cent in the first Bundestag and has 
been checked. 

The self-employed are also surprising- 
ly well represented in parliament, but 
this is largely due to the ijiany lawyers. 

There are 31 MPs who are factory 
owners, entrepreuneurs and businessmen 
plus J1 independent tradesmen and 23 
farmers or foresters. . 

The self-employed, with 28 per- cent 
of the seats, are oven-represented. 

Some particularly large social groups, 
like . blue-collar workers with only nine 
MPs . and housewives (seven) are badly 
under-represented. 

But these figures must be taken with 
a certain caution because some of the 
MPs who give their occupations as hou- 
sewives or blqe collar workers have a 
somewhat varied career, behind them, 

. On the other hand, a closer look pre- 
sents a somewhat brighter picture; the 
wprking class" is gaining in the Bun- 
destag if one Includes MPs who began 
their working lives as blue-cojlar workers 
and. Iqtef. switched, to other wprk, for in- 
stance, in the trade unions. 

Taking these careers into account, 71 
of the 519 MPs (14 per cent) can look 


I J I “ .• belli/ Vail JUUI 

Lawyers and journalists are far more baqkon experience as blue-collar work- 
wei-npKstniedj Lay/yeis account far ecs. 

I fhe Bundestag is increasingly becom- 
il iM,.P“ r| iament, of academics. 


the 


country’s working 

l-l • • •' 


only. 0.14 of 
population. . 

Yet they hold 1 0.6 per cAnt 1 of the 
Mils' (112 pet cent siy some estimates, 
depending 1 on the method of assess- 
ment). TWstoieans that lawyers Are' 75- 
fold over-represented in the Bundestag. 1 
; h The ratty for Journalists and Writers is, 
at 50 to 1, only slightly better. 

. However, many MPs like to be listed 
as lawyers if they have a legal back- 
ground. They might not have set fool In 
a law office for years. 

Close lo six per cent of MPs were 
employed by political parties before get- 
ting a seat in the Bundestag; Another.. 

seven percent work for such public 6r- • 

ganlsations as the trade unions. 1- 

v.iAdtf ,tQ,|thfs the influence which bu- 
reaucracy, .exerts on - the decisions ; of { gq r 
vemment and parliament, ajidi.'it 
becomes | gbylquB.. that the state and its 
activities m the focal point of. half of 
PMf MPs* This mpans that the. dominant 


The world is growing more compli- 
cated and the proportion of people with 
a university education has risen. This is 
not surprising. What is worrisome is the 
speed at which it is happening. 

Three out of five MPs. are university 
• graduates. Add those who have gone 
through teacher’s training college or at- 
tended other specialised institutions of 
higher learning and the figure rises to 
about 70 per cent. 

If the aim is to have as wide a range 
.of experience as possible, this is troubl- 
ing- ■ 

What is worse however, is the pre- 
dominance of those who have had some 
sort of legal training. They include not 
.only the 11 per cent pf lawyers but also 
many civil servants, white collar workers 
and some of the self-employed. 

, , True, legal experience is never a han- 
dicap for a legislator. But in a society 
that depends on technological develop- 
ment there is an appalling shortage of 
technicians, engineers and scientists. 

Women remain under-represented. 
Only once in the 32-year history of the 
Federal Republic of Germany - at the 
end of the second legislative period in 
1957 - were more than 10 per cent of 
the MPs women. 

Their number declined and at the 
beginning of the 7th Bundestag not 
even six per cent were women. 

There has been a change since then 
and their number rose in 1976, reaching 
44,ip ^80: 8i per cent. 


Bonn’s mayor is a man with 
many extra duties 



T here are 8,400 mayors jp. the Feder- 
al.. Republic of Germany, but. nope 
or them have the status , of Bonn’s Hans 
Danipls. 

i As maypi; of the federal capital, his 
.duties take on a unique dimension, 
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: , Evef y newly accredited ambassador 
visits the Bonn Rathaus after presenting 
credentials to the president, 

Herr Daniels hosts the diplomats at 
the Rathaus and they in turn make re- 
ciprocal invitations. 

So his round of social calls comprises 
about j 20 embassies and various lessor 
i diplomatic repfesentalions. 

■ Each represented nation has at least 
one national holiday, and Bonn must be 
.represented at the jneyitablc function by 
either ijs mayOf, or his deputy, 

, But not only ambassadors call pn Herr 
. Daniels. It is etiquette Ipr all. state visi- 
tors to call. . 

. The visitor' signs ip the book, and 
,then gifis are exchanged under strict 
rules pf protocol. 

Bonn City Council has decided that 
.ipe, president of a foreign state warrants 
a complete record album of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. Prime ministers command 
only an ‘‘abbreviated" version of the 
eaijie album. ; 

Th«e gifts are naturally reciprocated 

frequently, with unusual items. 

•>. African head of, state presented 
M Mayor with a set, of elephant tusks, a 
Japanese mayor gave the city of Bonn 
an ornate Japanese, dolj and an Arab po- 
tentate. came up with a valuable carpet, 
i, .Tfie mayor of West Germany's capital 
;has expense account of DM3,700 a 
month to cover these social activities on 
behalf of the state. 


They are bound to gain more sm 
because every one of the nine legSJ 
periods so far hod more women in & 
liament at the end than at the W 
ning. ^ 

The reason is simple: men are la 
inclined to fight for positions on t 
ticket that might not be favourable a 
ough to ensure them of a seat in & 
liament. So as time goes on women A 
from hopeless positions to those fe 
will get them in after all. 

Another item Is groupings u 
religions. 

One conspicuous aspect is the fx 
that the number of trade unionists jb 
steadily between 1949 and 1976 from) 
to 63 per cent. 

There was a slight decline to 62 b 
cent in 19S0. h 

Thirty-six per cent of MPs are Cathi- 
and 33 per cent Protestant. : . 

It is not surprising that our pollda 
parties reflect social structures: alma 
all CDU/CSU MPs profess to one ofli 
two major religions. The figure for ft 
FDP Is about 50 per cent and forft 
SPD 43 per cent. 

Almost all SPD MPs are trade unit 
Ists compared with one-third of 6 
CDU/CSU and one-sixth for the FDP. 

Lack of representation in parllamte 
does not mean that those who are « 
represented find their interests negled 
eel. Since they are voters they are into 
rally courted. 

The interests of the socially weab 
sections, like blue-collar workers ti 
women, play a role in parliament thati 
unrelated to the composition of lb 
Bundestag. 

Even so, it would be nice if our pa 
liament were a bit more representative 
Thomas LOffeM 
(Sin It Barter ZvJtunf, 2 Janvaiy l«3 



Hans Daniels ... all that and a lawflfk 
as well. 


Once in a while he receives ptaeP 
gifts such as a cigarette case engnj 
with the signature of the donor, t®' 
links and similar Items which betf# 
his personal property. 

Of course, there are days when B#® 1 
.mayor must descend to the “lowly bw 
ness" of Conducting municipal affair* . 

He has regular question and anr^ 
time with citizens and naturally p i 
over City Council meetings. ' 

In addition, Daniels is a memW 
the North Rhine-Westphalia assembly 15 
DUsseidorf. 

Only someone who enjoys fin® 1 ' 
security can contemplate being m*) tf * 
Bonn. Mayor Hans Daniels is in P 
shape on this score: he hAs a prosj* rt,! 
law office. & 

, (SUddsutictie Zeltgng, January 


E conomic issues took a back-seat role 
at Helmut Schmidt’s talks with Ro- 
nald Reagan in the White House, They 
seemed to have been included merely to 
complete the picture, as it were. 

Yet it is far from unrevealing to check 
the comments on economic affairs in 
the joint declaration issued by the Ger- 
man Chancellor and the USPre6ldent. 

“The Chancellor noted the danger of 
a worldwide depression," it said, "with 
the far-roachlng political risks it entailed 
should the industrialised countries fail to 
agree to a common strategy to combat 
unemployment" 

The President, it would seem, answer- 
ed in. generalisations. At all events, in a 
lengthy communique only Herr Schmidt 
referred expressly to unemployment. 

Not even in a subordinate clause is 
there as much , as a suggestion that the 
United States and the Federal Republic 
of Germany plan to draw up a joint 
strategy to combat this danger. 

One might, of course, say they could 
hardly have been expected to do so, it 
having been evident since the Ottawa 
economic summit, if not earlier, that a 
number of Western industrialised coun- 
tries seek salvation in pursuing markedly 
national economic policies. 

America, Britain and France are all 
cases in point. So the objection can be 
said to hold water. 

But no conclusions have been reached 
in Bonn's respect, and for two reasons. 
First, b country heavily dependent on 
exports has to take care to ensure the 
terms of trade are right. 

It cannot simply batten down the 
hatches and sort out domestic economic 
growth. 

Second, the Bonn coalition of Social 
and Free Democrats lacks an economic 
policy approach that carries conviction 
with them both. 

If they are agreed on anything, it is 
that little can bo accomplished by Con- 
ventional Job-creation schemes any 
more. But what then? 

A fearless reappraisal is essential 
unless the country is to gaze helplessly 
it the growing numbers of unemployed. 
Given the outlook of other Western 
countries, can Bonn ovoid going it alone 
any longer? 

It doesn’t have to be a reversion to 
protectionism, dragging the world back 
into an international economio situation 

Securing the 
lot of 

the pensioner 

O ld-age pensions have been pegged 
to average earnings before tax for 
25 years. Pensions reform, backed by 
C/ianceJlor Adenauer and Labour Mln- 
Irter Anton Storch, took effect in Janu- 
toy 1957. . 

The 1957 package has often been 
n lled the most important reform ever 
undertaken in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

What the Christian Democrats had in 
jnind in pegging pensions to wages was 
to ensure that retirement did not inexor- 
“toy condemn pensioners to social dec- 
line. i • 

Until 1957 pensions were based main- 
^ on contributions and In no way link- 
it least In principle, with wage* and 
Prices, inflation or productivity. 

Pensions were increased from time to 
tone, but unsystematically, at irregular 
Jtowvals and not in a uniform manner. 
They guaranteed little more than subsis- 
ence. ....... <//M 

(MwIiiIkIm Post. 1 January 1983) 


■ THE WORK FORCE 

Crucial time in Bonn’s 
fight against jobless 


we In the Federal Republic long felt- to 
have been past history. 

But It will have to include priority for 
domestic investment, which can only be 
achieved via lower Interest rates and a 
limit to higher costs for private enter- 
prise. 

People are gradually coming to realise 
that unemployment cannot be elimi- 
nated by inventing short-term job op- 
portunities. ' . 

Shorter working hours, a shorter work- 
ing life and job sharing (along the lines 
of: "You ,work mornings and I'll work 
afternoons") ere likewise limited in 
scope as means of solving the problem. 

Creating new jobs with a future is In- 
separably linked with economic growth, 
which just cannot be brought about by 
public works programmes. Initiative and 
private enterprise are a must. 

Initiative can hardly be said to be en- 
couraged by the high interest-rate policy 
pursued for the past two years, with the 
pressure only recently eased. 

Why should investors bother investing 
(n new machinery and equipment as 


long os it is more profitable to cam 
interest on capital loaned? 

Naturally, there are reasons why Bonn 
would do better not to abandon high 
interest rates too soon. 

International capital would promptly 
head to markets that promised the best 
returns, It is argued, and that would 
mean out of Germany. 

But might it not stay in Germany, or 
at least return, if capital investment were 
to hold forth the prospect of healthy re- 
turns again? 

And as for limits to higher industrial 
costs, it is not just a matter of the 
much-maligned trade unions and how 
they behave, It depends on both sides of 
industry, the unions and employers. 

The unions seem to be demanding in 
the current round of wage talks in- 
creases to offset inflation. The em- 
ployers will obviously try to keep wage 
increases below the likely inflation rate. 

Both approaches are understandable in 
the situation but neither bears witness to 
a farsighted view. The squabble over per- 
centages will not net the staff much and 


only oblige the management to cpst 
operations even more carefully. 

it is sad that profit-sharing schemes 
are no longer under discussion. Em- 
ployers' leader Hanns-Martin Schleyer, 
abducted and murdered in September 
1977, was very much in favour of staff 
shareholders. 

At the same time he was staunchly 
opposed to staff members of the super- 
visory board, so much so that he took 
the issue to the Constitutional Court (or 
would have done if the appeal had been 
allowed).' ■ 

Since this cdurt ruling, which Schleyer 
did riot survive 'to learn' of, the em- 
ployers have maintained a low profile in 
every respect. 

The unions' haVe continued to empha- 
sise the importance of worker directors 
rath&t than worker shareholders, but 
there are no signs of progress towards 
more industrial democracy 'either.' 

But. what would happen if wage 
agreements were to include a clause pro- 
viding 'for a part of wage increases to be 
invested In the company? 

The money would not be forfeited 
(providing suitable safeguards were ag- 
reed). Investors would have greater leeway 
The result could ' well be more .jobs 
created. 

The choice Is up to us. We can either 
administer the jobless or go it alone and 
develop a new, growth -orientated strate- 
gy. Fritz Aschka 

(NUrnberger Nachrlchten, 11 Januny 1983) 


F ree collective bargaining arid the 
rtyht to strike (and to lock out staff) 
are part of the democratic system, but in 
the public service they apply with limi- 
tations. 

Civil servants are denied the right to 
strike. Deutschcr Gcwcrkschaflsbpnd, 
the . DOsscldorf-based German Trades 
Union Confederation, says, they ought to 
be entitled to do so. 

This view is held in particular by the 
DGB unions OTV, representing public 
service and transport workers, and GEW, 
representing the teaching profession. t " 
Civil servants arc constitutionally 
dented, the right to strike, so an 
amendment lo Basic Law, the 1949 
Bonn constitution, would be needed. 

But that, is no reason in itself for 
dismissing as illegal the demand for a 
right to strike fqr 2.2 million members 
of the civil service. _ 

Labour law is but vaguely laid down 
and relies in practice on legal precedent, 
or how judges rule. 

So ©TV’s Heinz Kluncker is not en- 
tirely wrong In arguing that if the deci- 
sion had always lain with the legal pro- 
fession the right to strike would not 
exist in private enterprise either. 

This is not to say that Herr Kluncker 
has called on the civil service to go 
ahead with what would in any case be 
an Illegal political strike in support of 
the right to strike. 

But everyone is entitled to state a case 
to the lawmakers: the Bonn Bundestag. 

The DGR argues that lockouts should 
be declared illegal. Logically enough, it 
also endorses a right to strik? for the ci- 
vil service. 

But the law as U stands supports nei- 
ther demand, and their prospects look 
none too good in Germany today,. 

A majority of the 'electorate would 
sooner see the right to strike, restricted 
not only for civil servant* but also for 
public service workers* • 

< There are sound reasons why. Public 
services cater for nearly all spheres of 
activity. The public sector has grown in- 
dispensable In meeting the wide range 


Civil servants 
to strike a 

of community needs in modern indus- 
trial society. 

So strike action in the public service 
would have much wider repercussions 
than elsewhere, h could jeopardise law 
and order and essential services. 

We have all grown so dependent on 
the public service running smoothly that 
even minor, short-term disruptions could 
wreak havoc. 

In much of the public sector the state 
enjoys a monopoly, which makes ,it im- 
possible for the publip Ip look elsewhere 
for essential services to be maintained. 

There is not tfie market flexibility 
which otherwise usually ensures that 
Industrial action does not have disastrous 
consequences. 

The public have little choice but to 
capitulate to the threat of a : suspension 
of essential serVices, so they are bound 
to look on the mere threat As blackmail. 

So the state, it is argued, must not 
allow the smooth running of its services 
to be called into question by Its person- 
nel. 

In the public’ service the parties to 
collective bargaining do not enjoy equal 
rights. The state cannot very well lock 
out its staff; it is constitutionally bound 
to maintain essential services. 

The unions point out that when 
strikes are held in free enterprise they 
have never objected to emergency ser- 
vices being maintained. 

In the event of a public sector strike 
they would take equal care to ensure 
that accident victims did riot bleed to 
death, that fires were put out and pen- 
sions paid. 

But a general ban on strikes by the 
civil service was a vestige of the patriar- 
chal outlook of a bygone age. Civil ser- 
vants nowadays owed loyalty not lo (he 
powers that be but the constitution:. 

The DGB has.< long advocated, equal 


and the right 
basic issue 

rights for civil servants and public ser- 
vice wage- and salary-earners, the right 
la strike for civil servants being a. con- 
sequence of this approach. 

Exceptions are envisaged. They would 
apply to Ihc military and to the prison 
and health services, for instance. 

The unions point Out tlvat civil ser- 
vants arc entitled to strike in Britain, 
France and Italy. 

In Germany there ore roughly 2.2m 
civil servants and twice 09 many, 4.4 
million, in the public, service all told. 
They make up one employed person' in 
six. 

Ten years ago there were only 3.4m 
public service worker*. The larger their 
number, the more urgtnt a reappraisal 
of the right to strike becomes. 

Tho DGB advocates equal treatment 
for everyone in the public service, be 
they civil servants or humble wage-ear- 
ners. The case for equal treatment could 
work in a different direction. 

Civil servants are constitutionally 
denied the right to strike. So why not 
consider which public services are essen- 
tial to see for whom this right should 
continue to be denied? 

Some government activities should 
continue lo be free from disruption. Ci- 
vil servants In this category of ' job 
should retain civil service status. 

Other jobs do not. It could well be 
argued, call for civil seivants. Salaried 
public service workers, with the right to 
strike, would suffice. 

Put bluntlyi the Post Office clerk who 
sells stamps need not bp a civil servant. 
Civil servant status for 600,000 teachers 
could well also be reviewed. . 

But you caq’t have both. It must be 
either civil servant status or the right to 
strike and not both. ; 

Peter Diehl-Thiele 
(SOddsulicbe ZtituASi 8 Jaouuy ( 913 ) 
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FINANCE 


A bullish outlook gives investors 
something to look forward to 


T ankers and stockbrokers largely 
agree that this year will be a good 
one for the stock market. 

They base their optimism on the as- 
sumption that interest rates will contin- 
ue to go down and that the economy 
will pick up again in the second half of 
this year or early next year. 

They say that the stockmarket will an- 
ticipate this and react bullishly. 

It is time stockholders got a break. 
The past three years (as shown by the 
Commerzbank Index) were pretty bleak. 

In 1979 there was a sharp decline 
which continued in 1980. And last year’s 
prices averaged out at about the same 
level at which they started 12 months 
earlier. 

This means that even the fortunate 
investors who collected some dividends 
are worse off today than they were a 
year earlier. Tax and inflation have erod- 
ed their stockholdings. As a result, many 
private savers sold their portfolios last 
year. 

' The Whole thing started in the early 
1960s, immediately after the September 
1960 Commerzbank Index reached its 
post-war peak of 1052. On the last trad- 
ing day of 1981, the Index was down to 
675. 

This means that the average price of 
stock was more than 30 per cent below 
that of 20 years ago. 

Allowing for inflation, the erosion of 
assets is in fact twice that figure. 

Contrary to early expectations, stock 
portfolios were thus anything but an in- 
flation-proof form of investment. 

The nation’s savers reacted according- 
ly: 20 years’ ago, householders put 3i 
per cent of their annual savings in stock 
portfolios. The ratio has dwindled to an 
insignificant 0.4 per cent 
The proportion of stock in private 
assets dropped from 22 to. 45 per cent. 
This is the more significant in view of 
the fact that more than 800,000 em- 
ployees of companies that issue stock to 
their staff have swelled the ranks of 
private stockholders in the past 20 years. 

All that has happened is that the 
number of stockholders (now five mil- 
lion) has risen. 

instead of sharing in the risk capital 
of the business community and so creat- 
ing jobs, Germans are well on their ,way 
to becoming ,a nation of social security 
pensioners,. .... . 

It was above all . fixed interest securi- 
ties that benefited from the 15 per cent 
savings .quota in 1981. 

■«Jn the first nine months of last year, 
private householders, bought more than 
DM37bn worth of bonds, compared with 
?oon 3bn during Sf»me period in 

yet fixed : interest securities were by 
W mean ® a source of unadulterated joy 
in the past . few years,,. Rising .interest 
njtes made .for a bearish bond market. 

But even so, private investors dipped 
into -their savings, accounts to buy fixed 
interest securities. Close to 400,000 new 
portfolios have been established, i . 

. e ,yi fi tim& of this were not only the 
bariks.' whlch lost some' of their “cheap" 
savings deposits; the Federal government 
also' paid dearly ‘because -holders of fede- 
ral treasury 1 notes sold • more ' than 
DMIObn worth of thesd papers, using 
some of the proceebs to buy more prof- 
itable Federal bonds. 1 • 


These bonds and similar securities 
with their double-figure interest rates 
made it impossible for stocks to com- 
pete. 

Yet there was a time in. 1981 when it 
seemed as if the stockmarket would 
overcome the consequences of high 
interest rates. Until the beginning of 
July, the market remained bullish — so 
much so that optimists were tempted to 
call 1981 the stockholder's year. 

Apart from institutional investors 
such as the major insurance companies, 
it was above all foreign investors who 
bought German stock in order to spread 
the risk. Many a petrodollar thus found 
its way to German stockmarkets. 

Not only the sheikhs bought stock. 
Institutional investors from Britain and 
die USA and, until the closing of the 
money borde rs, France did too. 

But these foreigners are not necessari- 
ly permanent investors - a fact that was 
felt on the German stockmarkets in the 
second half of the year. 

Rising stockmarket prices and the 
improved exchange rate for the deut- 
schemark made many investors collect 
their gains while the going was good. 

The situation was aggravated by con- 
cern that the economic recovery in 
America and the other Western indus- 
trial nations would take longer than an- 
ticipated. 

This led to lower quotations in many 
trading places. The German stockmarket 
position is therefore pretty much in line 
with other markets. 

What worries German bankers more 
than the current market quotations is 
the structural weakness of the German 
stockmarket. 

Since private savers have turned their 
backs on the stockmarket, more and 
more stock finds its way to professional 
investors. 

They are used to thinking in interna- 
tional categories and are riot subject to 
the advice of bankers. The fact is that 
the "loyal stockholder" is a dying breed. 

For the past decade profit has been 
something of a dirty word. When busi- 
nessmen avoid taking risks, few, savers 
have been prepared to fill the gap and 
investi in stock. 

The banks bear much of the blame 
for. this development. • For years, they 
went out of their way to tell small secu- 
rities investors to buy mutual fund certi- 
ficates because they wanted to avoid the 
cost of, maintain, ipg individual, portfolios. 

By now, the general disenchantment 
with stockmarket investment ha? spread 
to the funds as well., Since the invest- 
ment funds have, failed to come up, to 
scratch in a generally bearish era, they 
have bad to. buy back, certificates by the 
basketful..; 

The trouble is that the funds them- 
selves are selling off stockholdings, . 

The fact that the bankers are once 
more trying to attract, private stockhol- 
ders! is not so much due to their con- 
cent over, the investors' well-being but 
over that of corpprations. 

The bankers have for some time been 
worried about dwindling' corporate assets 
which means that their collateral for 
loans is also becoming smaller all the 
time. To make matters Worse, lack of 
liquid funds has made corporations ex- 
tremely vulnerable in times of crisis: : 


There is no shortage of advice on how 
to make stock portfolios more attractive. 
Commerzbank puts its emphasis on two 
points: 

• Equality in terms of taxation of a 
company’s own and its borrowed capital 
by removing the present multiple taxa- 
tion of operating assets. 

• More incentives for the working po- 
pulation to participate in risk capital. 
This could be done within the frame- 
work of the government's capital forma- 
tion policy. 

But this would only be successful if 
one condition were met: the stockmark- 
et can only recover and attract savings if 
the prospects of gains improve. 

The problem is that the times ahead 
are bleak for both corporations and their 
stockholders. Tax relief alone cannot 
stop the flight out of stock portfolios, as 
the corporate tax reform has demon- 
strated. 

The supporters of stock investments, 
especially brokers and information ser- 
vices, say that there is no reason to be 
defeatist. 

They are justified to some extent in 
pointing out that indexes alone are a 
very inadequate reflection of the true si- 
tuation. 

As they put it: "What matters is not 
to own stock but to buy and sell it at 
the right moment. A loyal stockholder is 
a foolish stockholder." 

To substantiate this, they point to the 
Siemens stock which was stable for years 
until it plunged 22 per cent in 1981. An 
opposite example is the Prcussag stock 
which 'closed 1981 with gains of close to 
60 per cent. 

These two examples show what took 
place last year under the cloak of the 
index. 

Those who in 1981 bought the right 
securities at the right time could make a 
packet even on our much maligned 
German stock. 

But how does one manage to land on 
one’s feet in the stockmarket? Those 
who listen to the experts do not always 
fare well. Not eveiy investment counsel- 
lor is really an expert, so the question is: 
Is this the right approach? 


The performance of funds shows tb 
most of them handle the inverts 
money with care, but they, too, ca^ 
perform miracles. 

The difficulty in forecasting develo- 
ments on the stock exchange lies info 
unpredictable. 

If all goes as appears probable todn 
there is no reason why securities quni 
tions should not rise dming the year, 

The Polish crisis is bound to lose h 
effect on the market in a few weekl 
time. 

The Trinkhaus & Burkhardt Bank hop 
timistic: "If the use of production c> 
pacities does not deteriorate still funbu 
and if, in fact, it improves in the coura 
of this year, increased productivity aij 
curbed price increases for impoiW 
goods coupled with lower financiq 
costs could lead to improved profits, Bii 
this would presuppose sensible 
deals." 

The Frankfurt-based Bethmann Bid 
takes a cheerful view. It expects quoU: 
ions this year to rise 10 to IS per etty 
though with tho reservation that "mud 
depend on foreign investors and on lit 
situation in our domestic policy. \ 
change of government could have i 
major bearing" 

The bank does not say whether sucht 
shift would have a positive or a negatw 
effect. It docs, however, say that eithu 
way nothing spectacular will happen. 

In view of the enormous economi 
and political uncertainties, there is mon 
profit to be had from dealing in 
than in slock. 

Never before did Germans buy a 
much American real estate as in 1911 
This is not only a demonstration & 
faith in Reaganomics but also a react!:: 
to the fact that America is simply to 
Ihcr removed from any potential throb 
of war. 

Wheeler-dealers arc becoming jurat 
singly adept at banking on unxicty. 

Says a recent real estate ad: "By lb 
time you have traded your gold bars U 
bread and your diamonds for a shw 
ticket, overseas countries worth goiiyr 
will hove lowered the boom on in.*; 
grants from Europe. The liglitt «/ 
bound to dim in Old Germany. But * 
have made provisions and bought an t 
land in the Caribbean." 

Anybody with US 55 ,000 can itZS 
secure a place for himself. 

Kurt HW 

(Dio Zell, 8 January Iffi 


| BUSINESS 

Leisure electronics 
blows a fuse 


T wo manufacturers in the German 
entertainment electronics industry 
#ent out of business last year. Most of 
the others lost money. 

The reason is that consumer spending 
,{s down. According to the Rhineland- 
Westphnlian Institute for Economic Re- 
search, it dropped last year for the first 
time since 1950 to DM1 lbn compared 
with DM1 1.5bn two years ago. 

However, a bright spot from the 
German point of view is that it is get- 
ting back some of the market is lias un- 
til now been almost giving to the Japa- 
nese without a fight. 

Last year, the biggest sellers were vi- 
deo sets and colour TVs with stereo 
sound. 

Video Sales, at 800,000 sets, were 
eight times as large as three years ago. 

But other products have been suffer- 
ing, principally hi-fi sets. 

• The hi-fi slump is especially worrying 
because it came so unexpectedly. Sales 
grew 26 per cent in 1980. 

The industry simply has not reckoned 
with reduced consumer spending power. 
The German today thinks twice before 
buying a new TV, record player or video 
set. ( 

Or at least he thinks more about 
buying one rather than both or all three. 

The major makers have announced 
price 1 increases of between three and 
nine per cent to take effect in the 
spring. 


But the question 
remains whether the 
market will hold the 
increase. Prices In 
real terms have 
been dropping for 
26 years. In the 
1960s, manufacturers 
earned after tax be- 
tween eight and ten 
per cent profit on 
sales. Today it is 
nothing like that. 

According to Kurt 
Hackel, the chair- 
man of Grundig, 

Germany's market 
leader, the industry's 
problems are be- 
cause it has had to 
restructure, adapt its 
production capacit- 
ies to the market, 
streamline its tech- 
nical side and produce a new genera- 
tion of models. One of the success stor- 
ies is that of SEL, in Pforzheim, a sub- 
sidiary of the American ITT. 

In the mid 1970s, SEL had annual 
sales of DM6 16m and had 7.7 per cent 
of the TV market. But it was in the red. 

By 1978 its losses had mounted to 
DM200m. It faced heavy competition 
from tho Japanese and wus faring worse 
than its Germon competitors. 



Horst Rosenbaum 


does he have the magic formula? 

(Photoi Bohner-Nouach) 


Deutschemark 
ready to 
bounce back 

T he deutschemark started this year 
with good prospects on foreign ex- 
change markets. This follows a good 
year in 1981. 

Anticipated Improvement in the 
balance of payments and hopes that the 
Bundesbank will get away from the 
American policy of high interest rates 
are the most convincing signs of* a deut- 
schematic comeback. 

According to Bundesbank figures, the 
exchange rate appreciated 3.2 per cent 
against the currencies of the 23 most 
Important trading partners in 198 1 . 

■ This does not nullify the competition 
advantages of German exporters result- 
ing from the previous depreciation of 
the German currency because inflation 
rates abroad are higher. 

Using consumer price indexes as a 


yardstick, the deutschemark is still ** 
ject to a 1.75 per cent depreciation c 
real terms. 

The deutschemark was revalued V * 
year against the currencies of the 
pean Monetary System (EMS) by am- 
rage of 62} per cent: 12.3 per cd 
against , the Italian lira, 9.4 per t* 
against the French franc, 6.4 per W* 
against the Belgian franc, 5.8 per « cl 
against the Danish krone, 4.6 per 
against the Irish punt and I.l per «« 
against the Dutch guilder. 

And even against the pound strife 
which was boosted by the North Seat! 
and higher interest rates, the 
managed to gain 8.5 per cent. f 

It depreciated against the US dolla* 
13.1 per cent. The dollar now wed? ! 
DM22610. 

There was a depreciation of 11 A J 
cent against the Swiss franc and oi y 
per cent against the Japanese yen. 

Under the impact of the Reagan ^ 
phoria and high US interest rates, * 
1981 dollar exchange rate rose ft*?' 
DMJ5315 on 6 January to DM2^ 
Continued on page 7 


YOURS FOR ONLY SI 0.00 

GERMAN TRADE DIRECTORY ’81-’82 

It lists thousands of German manufacturers, 

Importers and exporters and we will airmail your copy 
of the latest 1 981 -82 edition post-free for only $1 0. 


GERMAN TRADE 
DIRECTORY 1981/82 

sitCiAi Miivicf ronf>co*MMf<*n ihix!*tat 



In over 200 pagos It Hats more lhan 5,000 pro- 
ducts and the names end eddro6ae& of Ger- 
many's major growth manufacturers. Impor- 
ters and exporters. Company entries Inoludo 
an et-a-glance product outline. 

This Invaluable company directory and pro- 
duct index comes with a checklist of . _ 

• diplomatic representations 

• chambers of commerce 

• banks specialising in foreign trade 

• freight agents and forwarders 

• technlcel services end consultants 

• insurance companies. 

All entries are In plain English. 


□ Yea, the German Trade Directory sounds like a good buy. 

INTERPRESS Obersee-Verlsg GrribH, 

Schoene AUssIcht 23, D-2000 Hamburg 76, West Germahy 

I enclose payment for copy/lea. Airmail to (IN BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE): 

Name: . 


Company: 


Address: 


Town / State / Postcode: 


'Country; 


SEL's chief, Horst Rosenbaum, 48, 
presents what his firm did as a textbook 
case for rejuvenation: 
a The company’s entire entertainment 
electronics operation was pulled in from 
its various and put under the 
Pforzheim management. This meant 
shutting down production plant in other 
centres. , 

• Research and development depart- 
ments of ITT cveiywhcre were studied 
for electronic innovations. 

• Markets were opened up in - new 
countries such as Indonesia and Argen- 
tina. 

As a result SEL began to come out of 
its depressed cycle ahead of its competi- 
tors. 

Ust year its sales were DM lbn and 
yielded a profit of several million marks. 

At the other end of tho scale are the 
firms that went to the wall last year. 

One was Dual, one of the few me- 
dium-sized companies in the field. 

The other was Videocolor, manufac- 
turers of colour TV tubes. 

Says Rosenbaum of SEL’s comeback: 
"We made sure not to try to beat the 
Japanese on products in which they’re 
particularly strong but to come up with 
innovations they did not yet have" 

For example: the ITT subsidiary In- 
termetal in Freiburg developed a TV 
chassis that has reduced the per unit 
production time from 150 to 100 
minutes. 

Unlike in previous years, it is now not 
the Germans who want to produce a Ja- 
panese product under licence. Japan's 
Sony has applied to SEL for a licence to 
produce the new chassis. 

Rosenbaum concedes that he would 
not have Succeeded in putting SEL into 
ihe black again had he not had the 
backing of the American parent com- 
pany. 

That is why he sees the future of 
smaller manufacturers in a bleak light. 

“1 don't believe in a policy aimed at 
finding a niche in the market." 

Another company in which AEG Je- 
lefunken has a slake has been founded. 

. AEG has joined forces with the Japa- 
nese entertainment electronics specialists 
JVC and the British Thorn EMI, of 
.London, in establishing a Berlin-based 
plant which is to produce 300,000 video 
sets a year. ... 


Grundig and Philips are now for the 
first time in years at the spearhead of 
the video business, together with the 
Japanese. 

Their jointly developed Video System 
2000 has wrested five per cent of the 
market from the competing Japanese 
systems Betamax and VHS. 

According to a Grundig spokesman, 
30 per cent of all video sets sold in 
Germany in 1981 were made by Grun- 
dig or Philips, 

The system is also sold by Siemens, 
ITT, Loewe Opta, Ktirting and Metz. 

The owner of the company, Max 
Grundig, has forecast that his company 
will sell one million video recorders in 
1983. 

For the moment, however, the Japa- 
nese are far ahead. They produce about 
eight million video sets a year, 6,5 mil- 
lion of which are exported. 

Though America provides the Japa- 
nese with their most important market, 
they are bound to start an onslaught on 
Europe due. to the expansion of their 
production capacities. 

One uncertain element with such 
forecasts is that nobody can tell where 
the saturation point for video sets lies. 

In Japan, 9j6 per cent of all house- 
holds have video recorders, compared 
with three to four per cent in Germany 
at the end of 1981. 

Yukio Kosuda, general manager of 
JVC In Eschborn, near Frankfurt, esti- 
mates market saturation at 56 per cent. 
But such figures will not bo achieved 
until the end of the 1980s - if at all, 

While today's demand is such as to 
absorb the entire production of video 
sets, expansion plans of the makers 
sccin to indicate that the supply could 
outstrip demand after 1985. 

One thing is certain: becauso of the 
great output of video recorders prices are 
bound to tumble. . 

Grundig spokesman Karl-Heinz 
Schmidt; "If you take the trouble to read 
your newspaper carefully these days 
you’re bound to notice that many deal- 
levs are advertising video sets at dis- 
count rales." Heldo Neuki 'rehen 

(Well fem Sonnlag, 10 January 1 OB]) 


Continued from page 6 
on 10 August, tumbling to PM2.2470 
towards the end of the year. 

The dollar decline was due to a cer- 
tain disenchantment with Reaganomics 
and to diminishing American interest 
rates. This was further boosted by the 
Bundesbank's high interest policy and 
improvements in Germany's current ac- 
count position. 

There has been a shift in the econo- 
mic and political factors that determine 
the dollar-deutschemark exchange rate. 

US interest rates are continuing to 
slide and the Bundesbank could well 
think about uncoupling itself from 
American interest rales because of Ger- 
many's better inflation rale. Japan lias 
already, done this. 

All these basic factors put together 
favour the deutschemark. 

But its appreciation was halted several 
times last year due (o world politics. 

The situation in Poland made foreign 
exchange traders handle the deulsche- 
mark as a "front-line currency." 

This became less distinct once . the 
United States and the’ Soviet Union 
began their Geneva farms limitation 
talks. 

. The confrontation between the. USA 
and the USSR after the imposition of 
martial law in Poland has made the deut- 
schemark vulnerable again, though the 
foreign exchange markets reacted with 
astonishing equanimity. Hans Hum 

(NouJwMt Zelluny, 9 January 1992) 
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Chicago Abendpost, a German-language 
daily link with Germany 


penning letters to Gehrken, but bek ■ CUIDDIMG 
no time for such niceties as Seht2 ® anirr |llu 


ter Herr Gehrken (Dear Mr GefZ 
His letters are headed Gehrkenl 


At 12 o'clock on 2 October the Alplners 
will play at the Oktoberfast in the Dalay 
Center at the invitation of the Chicago 
Council on the Fine Arts. 

T his item originally appeared, in 
German, in the Abendpost, which 
proudly claims to be the only German* 
language daily newspaper outside the 
.German-speaking countries. 

The man who typed It and marked it 
up for the printers is Ludwig Gehrken, 
editor of the Abendpost, which has 
helped immigrants to keep in touch 
with the old country since 1899. 

Gehrken, 40, is not Just the editor. He 
is the only full-time paid staff writer for 
the paper, which has a print run of 
10 , 000 . 

He is proud of its unique position. As 
he pointed out In a recent editorial. 

“Now the Argentinisches TagebJatt in 
Buenos Aires has switched from daily to 
weekly, the Chicago A bendpost-Sowtags* 
post and Milwaukee Deutsche Zeitung 
is the only daily newspaper still in exis- 
tence outside the German-speaking 
world.* 4 

After this build-up the newspaper's 
office at 223, West Washington Street is 
distinctly nondescript. 

Unless you uso the fire escape you 
will have to take a run-down and claus- 
trophobic elevator up to an office that 
looks as though it must have seen better 
days. 

It has 8 slightly faded look and an an- 
tique smell that for German journalists 
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Editorially somewhere between Bismarck and the Frankfurter Allgemelna Zeitung . . . 
Ludwig Gehrken at the helm of the Abendpost. (Photo n. Fionhold? 

others are almost exclusively filled with What goes on, we are riven to under- 


stories with a German angle. 

Gehrken has always ploughed a strict- 
ly conservative furrow. Yet he is extre- 
mely critical of the Reagan administra- 
tion and usually opposed to its policies. 

■He edits from Chicago but the paper 
is printed in Omaha, 600 miles away. 
He puts in so much desk work that, he 
spends most of his time in the office. 

That means he has little or no time to 
cover the assignments that make Jour- 


old enough to remember will bring to nalism such ton. No on-the-spot inter- 


mind the makeshift accomodation of the 
early post-war years. 

But the ageing yet comfortable atmos- 
phere of wood rather than concrete and 
plate glass is a pleasant change from 
modern architecture. It conveys an at- 
mosphere of heartiness and an arguably 
German impression. 

Gehrken has been the paper's Chefrv- 
dakteur for 16 years. The rest of his 
staff are unpaid volunteers. The paper 
published by The Abendpost Co., costs 
30 cents. 

American journalists seldom hit on 
the idea of writing a story about Ger- 
many. The Bonn Chancellor has to be 
seriously 111 before ari Item about Ger- 
many is printed. 

This persistent nbri-coverage of Get- 
many by US newspapers goes a long way 
towards justifying the existence of the 
Abpndpost. , 1 

It : is read by immigrants from Germa- 
ny, Austria arid Switzerland who are still 
keen to know what is going on in the 
old country and would not. like to lose 
.touch. 

The readership are on the conservative 
side, which is why the Abendpost has 
an editorial policy midway between, say. 
Bismarck arid the Frankfurter Atise* 
meineZettung, 

Yet. Gehrken set^‘ great store by the 
tags independent .and impartial. His 
paper has On offbeat layout and may 
look as though it consists of bits arid 
hvit It is' a one-man show and 
quality Is bound io suffer.' 

?? 8ervc « Pet ori the 
back.. SingJehandely he puts together 
over 20 pages of newspaper a day. ■ 

JSa JlT* deate main tf with 

world affairs from a US viewpoint. The 


What goes on, we are given to under- 
stand; is: lights out, eyes closed and In 
two minutes it is all over. 

The page consists of extracts from 
Mikhail and August Stem's Der ver- 
klemmte Genosse (The Inhibited Com- 
radeX published by Uilstein in Berlin 
and dealing with sex life in the Soviet 
Union'.' " 

In private conversation Gehrken, a 
German, sounds a much more liberal 

...... and enlightened note than most Ameri- 

vlews for him. ; cans. 

is s,«s s- 

most mrior German newspapers and Ua , ... - . . 

sees what stories they run that he can ,. e j 1 ‘ of admiration, coupled with 

use. a slight shake of the head, for the free- 

A typewriter and a telephone are his , tbe P 1 ^ 8 in America, a freedom 

stock in trade. Both have a slightly anti- tha makcs 1 Possible to publish such 
quated look. ; extremely satirical and pornographic 

His local reporters arc Joe Pasternack ma8az ^ nes 88 Hustler. 
and Erika and Peter Schneider. Dr. “Everything is a little more extreme 

HansjQrgen Kiepast writes for the arts ,n t* 10 States,” he says. That is certainly 

pages. Anfon Geigenbauer supplies copy tore °f his mailbag, especially the output 
Austria. of a pensioner from Bayreuth who now 

They are paid nothing, “they work • hves in Chicago, 
for us because , thiey enjoy writing,” ! seems to spend most of his time 


O 0r almo8ti His letterhead inclufa X . 

note explaining that letters franked r _ 

stamps bearing the effigy of Ulbrkt miAAIIC nf 

Heinemann, Scheel, Frahm-B™ 1 Cl UCCII0 Ul 

Genscher or Schmidt will not be acc^ ' 

.. . 4 . # Two German cruise ships have this year 

Letters to tne editor from riiS been Introduced Into service. They are 
wingers are not unusual, but at one to the Europe, owed by Hapag- Lloyd of 
people like this pensioner joined fon Hamburg and Bremen, and tha Astor, 
to launch an anti-Gehrken campaign, owned by Hadag, of Hamburg. It so 
In the final analysis Gehrken he h«PP en0d * be X vwa ^ erth ® d 
his own. He certainly does not hut. ,ld J eBch °^ 10 / ln ? an 

mnr^ d of?pn StS E u to but ?* run from Bremefhaven. Bruno Bock, of 

more often than he feels is warranted,! ^ Kfeler Nachrfchten reports from on 

a uerman. hoard the Europe how the passenger ship 

He is annoyed mainly by the onto tallness has changed. 

7 new Chips are built to'cnrise. 

This celluloid mnntP^S-S A B 0Cause * beir en &toes are not de- 

Sj SSST 0f pulp m signed for speed, they will never com- 
oniy to roster enmity. foT the Blue Riband of the Atlantic. 

“Far too many films of this kinds The Blue Riband is awarded to prize 
ti 8t ^j screen ed pn TV here,” he says, h bulls in Britain. A journalist one day 
claims » with his paper, to have prevent awarded one to the fastest liner on the 
S “ A!> ' Holocaust, the four-part TV serial iboi New York to Southampton run. 

Jews In Nazi Germany, from being Inin The Mauretania won it in 1906 with 
duced as a set subject at Chicago schod an average of 26 knots for the trip, 
schools. . in 1929 an earlier Europe took the 

Ho did so partly for personal nun Blue Riband with an average of 29 
itung . . . when he noticed that his two childn knots* In the 1950 United States, which 
Fionhoid) were being jibed at school as Nazlivk was constructed with possible military 
to under- lhe . hue and CT * oboul the serial werei in mind, averaged 36 knots, 

d and In llie ‘ r These new ships are smaller and slo- 

Tho Abendpost, read by teenaoenu m ‘ ^ makc about ***** 
r— pensioners alike and covering bolhw from one P ort 10 the ncxt » but 
° rent affaire and events of the whal’w *^1 speeds are even slower, 

w- in.jown? kind, cannot be measured fc In the 1920s, ocean liners tended to 

f or" Germon yardsticks. be 50,000 tonners. By the Second World 

. fl'iH Thi. iintu ... .... ... - and French linen reached 


Pint-sized heirs to the 
queens of the oceans 


They are paid nothing, “they work 
.for us because . they enjoy writing,” 
Gehrken says. His job calls for idealispi 

(jerman-American ! friendship is ob- 
viously editorial policy, so extensive cov- 
erage is given to events that testify to 
links between th$ two countries. . , 

:.. : The annual Steuben parade is an ex- 
i8mplp. A mixture of good humour and a 
.military air, It- Is invariably dealt with 
at length. . ' . a ' . ,J ; /. 

in a four-page spread words and. plc- 
jturqs leave qothing to the, imagination. 
Every little detail of; the; parade' Is lo- 
vingly described. ( . 1 , " 

The Abendpost Is . as anti-Soviet as it 
is both German and American in cha- 
racter. MoscdW is always good for' a dig, 
mid.' nbt necessarily the sledge-hammer 
treatment; it can be subtler and more 
ironic, : ■■■ > i; 

A_ full-page article U headlihed: Doc- 
-tor Gives Ue To What Goes On Uhder 
The Covers In Bedrooms On The Volga 
And The Don. 


in-town? kind, cannot be measured I; 

German yardsticks. 

This goes for both its size andro Knnfl . n . 
tents, and even though It Is edited ifi nf tnri . v 5 , -, finnn tnn . 

DrovTdc other Gemuinj'wlfh'i Ibfi !ni1 lto ***" 18 ’ 000 - Th<! Eum P‘ ,ak “ 

fhTofdcouma srasii 316 cabin5; thB Aslor 

Chicago, population three million, b ‘ They rival their bigger and faster pre- 
inore than half a million German* decessors for elegance, but not in the 
German-speaking immigrants. Manyd ornamental, art nouveau style, nor in the 
live in Milwaukee, traditionally G«* modem velvet and tassels variety. 

Others hold the fort in Lincoln » , JTto problem is,” says Hapag-Lloyd 
nue, although that area is mostly p M J™ 5 * 01 w «Hner on hQ * ld the , Euro Pf; 
lated by Greeks and Jews nowaday!** ^ ow *° de5 ‘B n a ship today that will 

it used lovingly to be called Oto. earn its keep In 20 years.” 
Friedrichstrassc, or Upper Fredend In the Europe the designers seem to 
Strett, by Gerhian-Americans. haw hit on the solution. She is timeless 

But wherever they have nude V ?,!* **““ and f, ‘‘* d ou ' t0 ™ n on 
home, they try not to break all I * 5maller crew than her 

bridges with the old country, and w Predecessor. . 

keep up with events In Germany by a* Jt' \ eom J or fi Inctudlng the size of 
Ing the local German paper. * should be in keeping even 

„ ... wth the ideas of the next generation of 
Ludwig Fienhw passengers. 

(Deutichti AUgemainei SonaiwjJ . The Astor, is a little different. She is 
lOiiDturyw smaller and so are her cabins. She has a 
" — - — ^ {a idy large restaurant yet meals have to 

ft ■ be taken in two servings. 

She has brighter colours and, some 
-V ’"Wild gay, a more striking use is made 
s BubscdpW plastic (which need not be a point to 
know x Numb* against her). t ■ 

iks (♦) x rare* are lower too, about four fifths 

S , . ■ i wbat passengers on board larger 

* luxur y liners have to pay. The Russians 

S* even cheaper, a steward says, which 

y B why they have the youngest passen- 

y ■ ■ t 8®rs, 

New Address ( » f This brings us to the all-important 

Queslioh. Who these days can afford to 

. jend between DM250 and DM850 a 

not including arrival and departure, 

•' and bar bills on board? 

Cabins on board the Europe range 

DM25 ° to DM85 ° a **y for 8 Mc- 

Jjterranean cruise. A fortnight in the 
\i 5?* on the Astor ranges from DM144 to 

Country -■ per day. 

Tne answer is that 75 cruisers are 
- - ' — ^ kept busy around the world and that the 
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cruise business has been a growth sector 
of the tourist trade for the past 15 years. 

With growing affluence, more and 
more young people can afford to swell 
die ranks. The new Europe is expected 
to handle 11,000 passengers this year, 
9,800 have already made firm bookings. 

To nm at a profit the ship must sail 
at 70 per cent of capacity. Her annual 
capacity is a maximum, when fully 
booked, of 13,600. 

So, to attract the passengers, operators 
and travel agents have to work out in- 
teresting routes and destinations. 

Cruises are run from Spitsbergen to 
Tlerra del FUego. There are tours of the 
mediaeval Hanseatic cities. There are 
Amazon adventures and cruises to Japan 
for the cherry blossom festival. 

Japan and the cherry blossom festival 
is one of the destinations this year for 
the Europe. 

The aim is always the same, to arrive 
In port first thing in the morning and 
sail out again at night 

On board there are lectures, painting 
courses and bridge tournaments. There 
is a ship's library and a masseur. All 
cruise ships have. a swimming pool and 
sauna bath. 

It's all fun In 
the Udo Bar 

The latest idea on board the Europe is 
a sunbathing deck for nudists. 

Passengers wear leisure wear at break- 
fast, sportswear at lunch and full dress 
at dinner. Evenings are for social events 
with music, dancing and well-known va- 
riety artists. 

In the Lido Bor It's fun. In the Gros- 
ser Saal the atmosphere is a little more 
refined, whereas in the Pirate’s Bar and 
the like on the lower decks the kids gc 
to town. 

The fare has a bearing on tho enter- 
tainers hired. Roberto Blanco was on 
board the Europe from Bremerliaven to 
Genoa. Entertainers ln his category are 
the exception, not the rule. 

Outings cost extra, and they can be 
extremely expensive. But, accompanied 
by experienced guides, they are invari- 
ably in demand. Most passengers prob- 





lani 


Hapag-Uoyd's 'Europe' 


(Photo: HAPAG -Lloyd) 


ably decide to join in because they 
might as well do so while they’re there. 

Apart from that the time-honoured 
customs are observed. The- cabin steward 
introduces himself, dropping his card on 
the writing table and assuring the pas- 
senger that “Hans will do.” 

From then on he is an ever-present 
guide to ensure everything goes right. 
He makes sure the laundry is laundered. 
He helps you to find missing buttons. 
He arranges costumes for the fancy 
dress ball. 

IPs all no problem, yet somehow or 
other he never actually seems to be 
around. I for one have never understood 
how the steward manages to make the 
beds and tidy the cabin without ever 
being seen. 

With the steward in the restaurant it’s 
the other way round. He Introduces 
himself, with a slight bow, as Herbert. 
He has eagle eyes. 

You need only to glance around the 
table in search of something or other 
and he will be at your side to ask if ho 
can be of any assistance. 

Stewards never seem to be under 
stress. They rush past with a smile, al- 
ways ready to share a joke, and their 
advice is invariably sound. 

Once a week it Is not called for, when 
the menu says “from the galley." Then 
most of the male passengers at least are 
not interested in the finer details of the 
chefs art. 

The chef certainly does a good job. So 
do the wine stewards. Often they are 



HadagVArtor' 
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perhaps a little on the young side to 
know too much about their wines but 
they could hardly be friendlier. 

The captain’s table is less important 
than it used to be. There are said to be 
ships where an officer never graces the 
table at dinner at all. 

In days gone by that would have been 
unthinkable. The ladies’ hearts beat fas- 
ter whenever the ship's officers in gala 
uniform made their appearance. 

These days strip’s doctors are always at 
the ready, and there is no shortage of 
applicants for the post. Who would not 
like to cut the cost of a cruise in this 
way? Shipping companies can take their 
pick. 

Then there are the chaplains. They aie 
not only on board for divine service on 
Sundays. “The dearer the ship, the older 
the passengers,” someone says, “and tho 
more coffins need to be taken along.” 

Most of the crew keep 
out of the way 

The remainder of the crew are virtual- 
ly unseen, apart from the pursers, mala 
and female. 

Captain Boels of the Europe does not 
like to see his ship referred to as a float- 
ing hotel, yet the eistwhile chief purser 
is now knowas Hoteldirektor. 

The Europe is 200 metres tong and 
28.5 metres across, the Astor 164 metres 
by and 22.6 metres. 

The engines are soundproofed and 
well away from the passengers’ quarters. 

Bilge is no longer just pumped into 
the ocean, Safety precautions are taken 
seriously. A new rudder design makes 
the ships extremely manoeuvrable. You 
can make telephone calls to anywhere in 
the world. ' 

All rooms are air-conditioned. Cabins 
are fitted with colour TV sets. And 
when the storm tosses, the stabilisers arc 
used to keep the ship on an even keel. 

In the Bay of Biscay, says Herbert, 
not a single item fell from the tables. 
But not everyone appeared for meals. 
The captain is proud of how his ship 
shapes to heavy seas. 

“Some Say," he says with a smile, “I 
said we had up to Force 1 1 gales.” 

Hans, the cabin steward, agrees. “A 
cruise today Is altogether different from 
how it used to be,” he. says as he hangs 
the white bathrobe sporting the Hapag- 
Lloyd emblem, in the cupboard. 

He should know. He has been a stew- 
ard for 15 years. Bruno Bock ■ 

(Kklar NacbricfilMk, 9 Jtniury 1982) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Wanted: a balance between protection 
measures and industrial efficiency 



G erman industry is worried by the 
mounting cost of mandatory 
investment in measures to prevent en- 
vironmental pollution. 

Matthias Seefelder, managing director 
of BASF, one of the Big Three chemic- 
als companies, says the environmental- 
ists have the country in a stranglehold. 

Despite this dramatic appeal he is 
well aware that in formal terms the en- 
■ Yironmentalist party, known as the 
Greens, has yet to tread the corridors of 
power. 

They have merely established political 
bridgeheads In a number of local autho- 
rity areas, including, one is bound to 
add,' Frankfurt and West Berlin. 

Vet the Bundestag, state assemblies, 
local government and the courts are al- 
ready behaving as though the environ- 
mentalists commanded a safe majority at 
the polls. 

. From Herr Seefelder^ viewpoint the 
result is that nowhere in Germany can 
he. find land where he is likely to get 
planning permission to build a chemical 
factory. 

Red tape is increasingly stifling even 
extensions . to existing capacity. 


The 

Chemicals 

Act 

that 

came 

into 

force 

in 

the 

New 

Year 

has 

made 

life 

even 

harder 

for 


the chemical indus- 
try in the Federal 
Republic of Germa- 
ny. A spokesman 
for the Chemical 
Industry Association 
says* the Act Is the 
toughest of its kind 
in the world, al- 
though Herr Seefel- 
der adds: “Despite 
many misgivings on 
individual issues the 
chemical industry is 
prepared in prin- 
ciple to abide by 
the : Act with all the - • 

extra burdens it imposes and even 
though it has .yet to prove effective.’? 

The industry feels i it is also respons- 
ible' to society for ensuring that chemic- 
als remains an efficient industry and 
continues to play its part in maintaining 
the Country’s standard of living. . . 

For Herr Seefelder, who in Ludwigs? 
hafen presides over the largest chemic- 
als complex in Europe,, the Chemicals 
Act includes fundamentally, new fea- 
tures, ' 

■ The entire industry. is required to re 




Gbersee Rundschau 
for worldwide economic coverage 


i A quarterly focus on economic affairs 
from the German point of view. 


• Faote and Ideas on foreign-trade 
andmarketi' *>' y- . 

• Business news and features 


Articles are mainly In (Herman and , 
contributors Include business, V , v 
political and eoonomlo experts. Fo [, r Il, l ? y n ■ • oonon,, ®» business 

and dipiomatio world, 

Obersee Rundschau has become ' 
an Invaluable aBy, , . 
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• In depth coverage of soonOmlo 

events ... 

• First-hand Information on 

:• .. business trends. ... j; . ... 
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INTERPRESS Ob tftee-VeriiflQmbH, 


How muoh of this can the environment stand? 

. (Photot Sven Simon) 

gister all new products, and the existing 
50,000 chemicals used could also be put 
througf) their pqces If fejt to be danger- 
ous.. .. ' . y. 

: In the wake of chemicals scandals 
there is dearly a need to provide better 
protection for both people and the en- 
vironment from the harmful effects of 
dangerous substances. 

But is this the right time to go in for 
legal provisions aimed at perfection? 

The Bundestag finance committee has 
approved an extra 70 staff at the Dort- 
mund Federal Labour Protection and 
Accident Research Office to handle re- 
gistrations. ‘ ' 

i, An extra 500 ; men were. Initially appl- 
ied for, ana the 70 will hot be anywhere 
near, enough to offset the Job shortfall 
jn.the chemical industry, caused by the 
additjona) burdens arising from the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

With unemployment inexorably near- 
ing two million the; industry is careful 
not to state its case in terms of a specl- 
fie number of Jobs that could bp lost. 

' Bonn Interior Minister Gerhart Baum, 
a Free Democrat, seems keen to appear 
greener than the most committed envi- 
ronmentalists and is turning a deaf ear to 
arguments that 1 jobs may be in Jeopardy. 

‘this has been shown by his Insistence 
on new atmospheric pollution regula- 
tions. Even though marginal in effect, 
he is going ahead with dust limits for 
lead and cadmium. 

Cadmium is undeniably a creeping 
and dangerous toxin. A by-product of 
zinc manufacture, it is an acute danger 
to the kidneys and bones. 

But Heirr Baum insists on extremely 
low mandatory levels even though there 
are as yet no technically reliable means 
of monitoring them. 

, . Industry .says .'the new regulations are 
likely to cause ; 16,000 redundancies in 
metalworking industries. Yet they will 
do nothing about what is arguably a 
much more serious risk than that of In- 
haling lead or cadmium. 

It is the risk of eating lead and cad- 
. nuum in fruit and vegetables. 

• .The lead limits Henr Baum envisages 
are. as follows. The running Snglne of a 
- Afatf hot; cover in area of 

... 50,000 square metres (the average house 
and garden account for say* 500 square 


metres) with more than one Sto* 
lionth of a gram of lead dust per 
metre per day. ^ 

His corresponding limit for cadmh 
is a 40-billionth of a gram. 

The government would do well to t 
on the advice given by scientists fc 
years ago who suggested using bioloth 
limits as a guide to heavy metal JJ 
tion and measures to keep it In check 

Industry would have no objection i 
specific local cobnter-measures of ala 
likely to protect the public effect 
from heavy metal intake. 

But is Is allergic to blanket reguljfo 
after environmental protection big 
70s imposed a financial burden amac 
ing to over DMlOObn. 

Over the past decade the non-fem 
metal industry made up to 40 per tr 
of its capital investment in environim 
tal protection installations. 

It is said to have invested DM32bai 
environmental protection between W 
and 1970, plus annual running costs 0 
wages, raw materials and energy)! 
DM5bn. 

In a survey commissioned by theli 
vlronmentol Protection Agency in \fc 
Berlin Llselotte Llchtwer of the Bath! 
Institute, Frankfurt, has reached coni 
sions no less impressive. 

By the end of 1974, she says, prim 
industrial and public-sector investor 
in environmental protection had totalk 
DM745bn, including running costs u 
interest payments. 

Industrial investment totik 
DM32.7bn, including DM12.6bn it 
tween 1970 and 1974. 

Between 1977 and 1981 the costa 
even higher: DM66bn in industiyd 
DM58.5bn in the public sector, m l - 
ing DM52.7bn and DM36.7bn rwpti 
vely in running costs). 

So over the lost five years ttu tf 
investment in environmental prottefi 
has amounted to DM124.5bn, accord 
to the Batlalle Institute, 

The coat Juat Keep! f 
getting higher 

During this period environmental p 
tection accounted for 4.4 per ctdJ 
gross industrial investment, and 
the money was invested by a hu& 
leading companies. 

There are over 50,000 industrial # 
terprises in the country but only tff 
cent of them, or 17JJ per cent ofiP, 
whp invest in environmental proltf' 
at all, account for 57j6 per cent <0 
investment. 

Small companies often leave ft ^0 
local authorities. Since 1977 Ihey ij 
paid DM2bn for waste and efflued® 
posal. 

The Chemical industry alone W P 
spent more than DM500m again 
yirpnmental protection. More than; 
wfcnt towards effluent purification p 

Over the last five years its dirfd*} 
vironmental investments Id®!' 
DM3i3bn. led the field, being fo 1 ^ 
by the iron, and steel industry * 
DMi9bn. . 

Electricity, gas and water camei<jj 
third with investments WU® 
DMUJ3bn. 

Politicians and administrators 
responsible for environmental prot** 0 

Continued on papa 12 


a PEOPLE 

The environmentalist behind the 
foundation behind the prizes 


H amburg millionaire Alfred Toepfer 
can at times be seen out walking 
on the Ltlneburg Heath with a plastic 
bag Whenever he sees a scrap of paper 
or an old tin can he impales it on his 
walking-stick and into the bag it goes. 

He was a keen campaigner against en- 
vironmental pollution before most of us 
bad even heard of the term. 

A sprightly 87-year-old, he still works 
In his sparsely decorated office overlook- 
ing the AJster, Hamburg’s city-centre 
Jake. 

No-one who didn’t know would sus- 
pect that he is the boss of Europe’s lar- 
gest grain dealers, the head of Germa- 
n/s largest private shipping company 
and a man whose millions are invested 
in fodder works and bank holdings. 

But Toepfer, who grew up in a 
staunchly Protestant home and was deep- 
ly influenced by the idealistic and so- 
cially critical youth movement of the 
early years of this century, lias made 
over most of his money to the F.VS. 
Foundation. 

. He set it up 50 years ago and has la- 
tely made over his private fortune to it, 
disinheriting his five children who, he 
says, were only mildly upset. 

What do the initials stand for and 
what does the foundation do? The ini- 
tials can be taken to stand either Frei- 
herr vom Stein, the Prussian statesman 
of the Napoleonic period, or Friedrich 
von Schiller, the German classical dra- 
matist and contemporary of Goethe. 



Toepfer feels beholden to both, the 
“Prussian social reformer and virtual re- 
volutionary” and the “writer of outstand- 
ing European plays.” 

The foundation awards 20 prizes and 
eight medals; 676 individuals and groups 
have been honoured over the past half- 
century. 

Its premier award is the European sta- 
tesmanship prize, currently worth 
DM380,000. It first went to Britain's 
Edward Heath for taking his country 
into the Common Market. In 1979 it 
was shared by the German Chancellor, 
Helmut Schmidt, and the French Pre- 
mier, Raymond Barre. 

The foundation honours cultural 
achievements, makes awards to scientists 
and includes among its prize-winners 
artists, conservationists and others. 

Cash awards range between DM5,000 
and DM25,000. Prize-winners have in- 
cluded Bonn President Theodor Heuss, 
writers Graham Greene, Harold Pinter 
and T. S. Eliot, composer Benjamin Brit- 
ten, architect Walthcr Gropius, Social 
Democrat Carlo Schmid, opera impresa- 
rio Rolf Licbcmiann and journalist 
Horst Stern, an animal conservationist. 

Awards to younger prize-winners in- 
clude scholarships, but the awards as a 


whole account for a mere fifth of the 
foundation's revenue, most of which 
goes towards nature conservation and 
the preservation of historic monuments. 

The foundation spends nearly DM2m 
a year on the Ltlneburg Heath nature re- 
serve. It is used to lay and mark out 
paths, to repair and insure buildings and 
to pay foresters and other staff. 

Foundation funds have been used to 
rebuild old houses in Peterstrasse, Ham- 
burg, dating back to the 17th and 18th 
centuries. They would otherwise have 
been demolished, cash not being avail- 
able for their repair and maintenance. 

This one project cost nearly DM7m. 
In No. 39, Peterstrasse, a Brahms mu- 
seum was set up and opened to the pub- 
lic. In other houses museums are to be 
set up for composers Telemann and 
Mendelssohn. 

The foundation awards a prize for 
Low German dialect literature which is, 
of necessity, limited in scope to North 
Gemiany. 

But it also has a wide range of Euro- 
pean awards, such as the Ossian Prize 
and the Europo Prize for folk art. 

The Ossian Prize is given for cultural 
achievements on behalf of European 
minority communities, such as by the 
Rhaclo-Roninnce Association in Grisons, 
Switzerland or by Scottish Gaelic writers. 

The Eurapa Prize has been awarded to 
Rumanian folk drama companies, to 


P hilosophising is a public activity. 

The state of views and reflections 
on. the world Is something that affects 
us Mi. 

Yet in a perplexed present, when we 
are all at a loss what to hope of the 
future, philosophers seem only to talk 
shop, leaving the general public in the 
dark. 

The life’s work of Frankfurt philoso- 
pher Arthur HQbschcr, 85, has clearly 
broken with this tradition. 

, He is the most important living spe- 
cialist on Schopenhauer and has been 
president of the Internationa! Schopen- 
hauer Society for over 45 years. 

. Membership Is open to all with an 
intellectual interest In the subject, arid 
the Schopenhauer Society has the largest 
membership of any association of its 
Kind in Germany. 

Professor HObscher edited the philo- 
sopher*i collected works, the handwritten 
notes he left behind, his letters and re- 
• corded conversations. 

He fittingly entitled his own 1966 au- 
tobiography Living With Schopenhauer, 
^ at 85 on 3 January he is still very 
touch doing so. , 

jHis incomparable accomplishments in 
editing and interpreting Schopenhauer 
are eminently philosophical. As Scho- 
penhauer’s heir he has focussed atten- 
tion back on a. philosopher whom con- 
ventional current philosophy has tended 
jo dismiss as a fad, to quote Klaus Oeh- 
er * Perhaps Schopenhauer’s un* 
“^promising diagnosis of the world as a 
hQu wag too hard to handle, but he was 
no J an emotional pessimist. 

Schopenhauer was a realist who was 
unerred by the pathos of the Enlight- 
'tunent and refused to be misled by the 
: general Ideology of progress. 

Humanity, says HObscher, is a tough 


The man who popularised 
contemporary philosophy 


task in a life of which the hallmarks arc 
hatred, war and mutual destruction. 

They can only successfully be resisted 
once one has soberly and honestly ack- 
nowledged the inevitability of suffering 
and the inalienability of hardship that 
are part of existence. 

Philosophising without illusions in 
Schopenhauer’s wake then becomes an 
act of seif-liberation from illusion and 
narrow-mindedness. 

HObscher was bom in Cologne. His 
father was a bookseller and publisher. 
He grew up in Munich, where he stud- 
ied Germanic and Romance language, 
history and philosophy. 

He submitted in 1921 a PhD thesis 
on The Poets of the Neukirch Collec- 
tion, a major source of late Baroque 
poetry. He saa the Baroque as an expres- 
sion of the antithetic feeling of life 
based on lavish sensual pleasure and re- 
alisation of the transitory nature of life. 

As a young man HObscher was on 
good terms with Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, the Austrian playwright. He worked 
as a literary and theatre critic for the 
MQnchner Neueste Nachrichten, editing 
the paper’s arts section from 1928. 

From 1924 he also edited a monthly, 
the SQddeutsche \ Monatshefte , which 
was banned by the Nazis in 1936. 

He was famous for his 1928 open let* 
ter to Thomas Mann In which he ob- 
jected to the tacit metatmophosis he 
had undergone in , his 1918 Betrachtun- 
gen eines Unpolitischen (Observations 
of An Unpolitical Man). 



Arthur HQbeeher . , , break with 
tradition. (Phoioi Seitz-Gray) 

HObscher certainly had no lack of 
civic courage, lie took oyer the running 
of the Schopenhauer Society in 1936, 
aged 39, and piloted it successfully 
through the Third Reich. 

He edited Schopenhauer’s conversa- 
tions in 1933 and published two bio- 
graphies, Eih Lebensbiid, 1936, and Der 
Junge Schopenhauer, J 938. 

After the war he was appointed. In 
1950, head of the arts section of (he 
Bayerischer Staatsanzeiger. 

In his post-war books; Phibsophen der 


Hungarian folk dance groups, to a col- 
lector of fairy tales from Bremen and to 
a Finnish choir. 

So it is shared at least equally by 
prize-winners in East and West. In 
recent years Eastern Europe has probably 
been honoured more. 

Seven Johann Gottfried von Herder 
prizes are awarded to public figures in 
Poland and south-eastern Europe who 
have made major contributions to writ- 
ing, music, painting, architecture, ethno- 
logy or conservation of their countries' 
architectural heritage. 

Award-winners are said in their cita- 
tions to liave made exemplary contribu- 
tions towards the maintenance and 
expansion of Europe's cultural heritage. 

To list all the awards and prize-win- 
ners would go well beyond the scope of 
this article, but a number of men after 
whom awards have been named speak 
for themselves. 

They include Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, Shakespeare, Fritz Reuter, Robert 
Schumann, Montaigne, Goethe and Rem- 
brandt. 

Last not least there is the Strasbourg 
Prize, endowed to foster understanding 
and friendship between young people in 
France and Germany. 

As part of this award scheme a large 
number of scholarships have been 
awarded to French and German school- 
children, students and research scholars. 

The Montaigne Prize is awarded for 
special contributions towards cultural 
collaboration in the Latin countries. 

Time and again reference is made to 
the European idea of establishing, in a 
humanitarian spirit, a model of popular 
awareness or tradition appropriate to po- 
litical conditions in present-day Europe. 

Klaus CranzowJKK 

(AIIboiiio Ilia Zeltung Mainz, 7 January 1982) 


Gcgenwart (Philosophers of the Present), 
1949, Denker unserer Zeit (Thinkers of 
Our Time), 1957, and Von Hegel zu 
Heidegger (From Hegel to HeidcggerX 
1961, he brought tho figures and prob- 
lems or contemporary philosophy to the 
notice of a wider public. 

It was clear that this century had wit- 
nessed n struggle between the heirs of 
Schopenhauer and those of Hegel. 
Whereas Hegel embodied the at- 
tempt to establish order in a chaotic 
world, Schopenhauer’s teachings of the 
will power was a powerful stimulus to 
efforts to arrive at a new WeltbiJd and a 
new teaching on man. 

Freud’s teachings on the libido, 
UexktM’s on (he environment, the 
Ganzheit theory and what Nietzsche 
called the reason of the body showed 
Schopenhauer to be an educator against 
the times. 

Under HUbscher’s custodianship the 
Schopenhauer Society has emerged as a 
key transmitter of philosophical thought. 

Its members have included sociologist 
Max Horicheimer and politician Carlo 
Schmid. Current members include wri- 
ters Rolf Hochhuth and Christa Relnig 
as well as a number of professional phi- 
losophers. 

It has set standards of open philoso- 
phy with its widely-regarded conferences 
and series of lectures. 

In 1962 Frankfurt appointed Professor 
HObscher as head of the Schopenhauer 
Archives. Helped by his wife Angelika 
he still does a full day’s work. 

In his main work Denker gegeh den 
Strom (Thinkers Against the; CurrenlX 
1973, he as a thinker of reality teaches 
us how to set out in new directions with 
Schopenhauer as our guide. 

Wolfgang Schfrmacher 
(Kfeler Nachrichten, 6 January 1982) 
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THE ARTS 


Painters paint, buyers buy, and critics 
tell both that they shouldn’t 


A vant garde movements in the world 
of art don’t always find immediate 
public acceptance, 

Pack In 1909, artists In Munich form- 
ed their Neue Kiinttler- Verelnigung and 
for the first time showed their works in 
the Thanh hauser Gallery. 

The public was appalled at the style 
‘of painting. The artists who formed the 
hard 'cote of the 1909 avant garde 
movement, Kandinsky, Jawlensky, We- 
refkJrt, Erbsldh, Kanoldt, Kubin, Hofer 
and L t Fauconnier, were abused and 
threatened. 

The critics were hostile and fuelled 
these emotions. Some of the -artists were 
even spat on. < • ... 

- Now, 70 years later, there Is some- 
thing of a repeat performance, albeit 
without the same public anger. 

The public in fact, remains indifferent 
While the critics run amok. 

And the object of the fury is not vio- 
lations of -rules and standards, but some- 
thing that should be taken for granted: 
the tut of painting itself. •, 

. -It all began, when a group of. German 
artista set. out. on a journey of discovery 
Armed With, brush and palette. Georg Ba- 
selitz, Anselm Kiefer, ■ AJR. Penck and 
Markus LOpertz came forward with con- 
ceptual art,; arte poveia, land art, video 
and performance. 

•They were undaunted by criticism' and 
did what they wanted. 

# .It ^ps a ( perfectly legitimate undertak- 
es; yet mpst German critics disapprov- 
ed. Thls' diia'pprbval reached 1 a cltihflx at 
the Venice Biennale of I9S0 when the 
German commissioner : Klaus Gallwitz 
exhibited works by Kiefer and Baselitz 
,in the German pnvilion. Gallwitz came 
under severe fire, 

1 Ideologues smelled a .rat, Thus, for In- 
stance, Kiefer exhibited two .large can- 
vases entitled “Germany’s Intellectual 
Heroes” and “Parsifal”. . 

Kiefer accused of having 


I In. 'i 


Teutonic attitude’ 


1 • The -, themes arpused unpleasant me- 
mories and Kiefer , was accused of a Teu- 
tonic attlfyde. 

: i Instead pf looking at the .pictures and 
realising; that the artists ; deliberately 
, wanted tq provoke and to expose my- 
.Magy ri wlth .the .Instruments of „the 
painter, the critics preferred to hsricen to 

their- pjsq bad conscience, in a know-lt- 

'{Ui.ptritWJe,,, ; .. 

iPnllkev.th^lj;. iGerman counterparts, 
foreign , critics , showed ; more, expertise. 
-Tjiey paid tribute. to the German ,contri- 
PHtioin Jp jhe. plepnale and most of their 
‘pritigue* ,-wete 1 .positive, , They, clearly 
apprcdatcd. the uniqueness ,of. this new 
approach to art.' 

1 ■ • T.bffi fdlpy:tpr ot the. Eindhoven Stede- 
Rudi Fuchs, who has been 
promoting Baselitz, . JCiijiff r. - and Peqck 
.for,,yem^ .has, .supported ,the artists j by 
showjpg anp. buying, their ; works, - . 

1 JiTljP ■'?***& that foreigners regard 4“ e 
works of contpmp6rafy : ; German; \ artists 
,« ,an. Inside ,tip .for tfa^.esoly J,980i. , , • 

■ :fN?w>Yqrk' gallery owners llfanaSoji- 
nqband, , fo,r Instant buyseverything by 
Awhft; Klqfer. .Another New, .’ Yorjc 
owner, Xavier floucarde, haa. taken, .the 
works, pf.^eprg Baisejitz. 

■-.. Sailing the wake. of this generation 



of artists who were bom in the 1930s 
there is a group of artists who are great- 
ly, profiting from the reputation of their 
spiritual fathers” although they are au- 
tonomous in their approach. 

UnUk4 Baselitz, Kiefer and Penck, 
who are rooted in the traditions of 
German Expressionism, the young group 
of artists operate in a geographic va- 
cuum,. " 

They live and work in New York, Co- 
logne, DQsseldorf, Bologna, Paris and 
Antwerp. They are courted and well paid 
8nd they had an easy take-off on the in- 
ternational art scene. ' - 

Most aggressive of the young artists 
are those who have devoted themselves 
to painting as “non painting”. The ma- 
jority, live somewhere between Cologne 
and DQsseldorf. 

The programmatic titles of their 
shows; (Mtilheimer Freiheit, Deutsche 
Rundschau, Btldwechsel, Gegen-Bilder, 
Gruppe Normal, Front, Treibhaus, 
Zeitpunkt j have made the experts prick up 
their ears. They simply needed a new 
heading for, the novel trend which , can 
be sumiped pp as back to a no-style, 
Unbridled., dilettante-like, fresh and sub- 
jective painting. 

Heavily 'influenced 
Falives • (savages), * 
they have been 
dubbed the “new 
savages”. But their 
savagery is only 
skin-deep. Behind it 
lies the protest 
against the estab- 
lishment. This Is a 
generation of artists 
with an anti-autho- 
ritarian imagination. 

They have no re- 
spect for tradition, 
for their forebears 
or, indeed, for qual- 
ity criteria. They 
paint spontaneously, 

inconsiderately, 
without a pro- 
gramme,. playfully, 
wittily, naively and 
. clumsily - mostly 
for the purpose of 
, self-release. Yet they 
V wc - consplcipusly 
eloquent^ never at a 
loss for an answer, 
likeable, direct in 
their approach and 
enchanted by comio 
atrip Speech . bal- 
loons.' All" -in all, 
they are a; fres|i 
and ''is lbvable as 
Mickey '• |Tl ■' Mbuse. 

Being '’aml-puthori- 
taridn,' they do. no£’ 
want to know about 
any.-: group ; spirit.! 
even though !■ they . 
prefer to show, their 
works 1 collectively ■ 
anc| qiake collectives 
careers.,, l^ 1 this re- 
spect they are surji- 

lartoi Italy’s: Cipheir,; 


artists who invaded Europe's museums 
and galleries in the late 1970s and 
whose artistic naivett stunned the world 
of art. 

Their market successes are beginning 
to show. Italian Cipher artists already 
command prices of between DM10,000 
and DM60,000, while the German anti- 
authoritarian group (none of them is 
older than 30) fetch between DM1,500 
and DM18,000. 

German museum directors usually 
operate on the assumption: If it’s expen- 
sive it's worth showing. Yet they are 
rather hesitant in their approach towards 
this “art without mercy” and few offers 
fare forthcoming. 

There are, however, exceptions: the di- 
rector of the Basel Kunsthalle, Jean- 
Christophe Amman, showed Italian Ci- 
pher painters in 1980 and then passed 
them on to the Essen Folkwang Mu- 
seum and the Amsterdam Stedelijk Mu- 
seum. 

Buyers starling to 
take an Interest 

E x- documents Secretary Hamid Szec- 
mann arranged for them to be shown at 
the Venice Biennale. 

Now that they have been shown by 
small bnd medium sized galleries, 
Amman wants to present the anti-autho- 
ritarians In Basel this year. 



Naturally, they will also be repte 
ed at the documents 7, the largmj 
most important assembly of art. 

Says Rudi Fuchs, secretary off 
year’s super show: “I don’t partlculi 
like thes pictures, but they wft, 
represented in Kassel, However, wt, 
be showing Individual artists rather g 
the group. None of them have bt 
invited as yet. There’s still time fonfc 
And they are productive enough loi 
us quite a selection,” - v 

This means further consolidation | 
these young artists. 

In addition, the docunienta willpfc 
them in a context which theit wbifcTi 
ject but which will ensure them 0(1 
international reputation. Fuchs' j 
tent Ion la to present a bridge for ( 
first time at this year’s doctmti 
between the present and the past, 
But this means that Fuchs attribute 
high degree of quality to our very 
artists. Otherwise he would not ti 
consider showing their works. 

In any event, these young palak 
substantiate Fuchs’ view: “Our exH 
tion must plausibly show that the a 
stant search for something new 1st 
surd. It is this that made the cut 
art scene so Jittery. 

“The art morket and our entire add 
tion set-up have hampered developing 
and pressured the artists into prodra 
something new and unexpected.” 

The only thing that is unerptfl 
with the anti-authoritarian Is that D 
artists depict themselves and that she 
long phase of an esoteric, purist andi 
tellectual art they are subjective u 
egocentric and the imagination that (h 
convert into pictures is unplanned: H 
artist has come to himself. 

This has been achieved thanks tot 
young painters - without risks endec 
ing purely on the verve of youth. 

Rudi Fuchs gives them his birti, 
in un open letter sent to 125 Eunfa 
and overseas artists, he wrote; "Ah 
have seen many exhibitions: good a 
and boring ones; political ones, cxrt 
ones and mysterious ones. There bs 
been limes when we (the artists) ■ 
very dissatisfied. Wc had & feeling 
our works were being manipulated 
all have used this term frequent; 
substantiate some sort of cullufll 1 
philosophical thesis. What’s the polnf 
. In his letter, Fuchs promises: *1 * 
this exhibition as a story and I ft 
even pondered whether I should 
word as its title: documents 7 — aSW 
But perhaps we need no title at ill' 
This tone between exhibition off* 
sers and artists is new. The self-®? 
tion of ait In the early 1980s flj 
mean that artist and organiser e 
engage in a dialogue as equal put* 
The way it looks, & beginning ^ 
mode at the documents. 

Werner W 
(KBlrttr Stidt-Anzolpr, 2 Janutf 
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MEDICINE 


As the unsuspecting victim sleeps, 
the deadly duo strikes. 


The next step so far as the vims is con- 
cerned is to penetrate the cell. 

There is much to indicate that the 
surface of the influenza virus merges 
with the cell membrane; this is a proc- 
ess in which a fusion glycoprotein appears 
to play a major role. 

Once in the cell, the virus transforms 
the genetic substance of the host in 
such a manner as to henceforth make it 
produce only viruses. 

1 As a rule, the newly produced young 
viruses are filtered out of the cell and 
flood the entire body. If the body’s own 
defence system can no longer repel the 
massive attack, acute influenza ensues. 

Professor Klenk's research work seems 
to indicate that only certain cells of the 
hdman body are capable of producing 
infectious viruses. 

Though the surface components are 
always syrithdsised, they do not always 
become active. In this form they are 
precursors of Infectious viruses which 
must be activated by proteolytic splitting 


’Untitled 


(1971) aq AnabbA Kiefer oh painting. 

(PhotOi Catiibgu*) 


would do well to remember the ~~ ., 
Eugen Loderer, general iccretetf 
Metall, the metalworkers’ union. 

Environmental protection and & 
conservation are desirable, he 
pecially near the cities. But the 
of an industrialised country iW f 
on exports for a living must 
borne in mind. 

Germany, as Herr Loderer 
not an El Dorado for civil engine* 
and concrete wastelands; but is 
South Sea atoll or one of the L oM* f 
lands either. ■ Burkh artS#** 

(Rhdniiclm Mirkur/Cbrfct 

8 Janwff™ 


I nfluenza viruses now rank amohg the 
best researched germs. They are tiny, 
prickly fcreatures measuring barely 
1/1 0,000th of a millimetre. 

The membrane that covers the genetic 
substance of these viruses has two ap- 
pendages clearly visible under an elec- 
tron microscope. These appendages, 
which are essentially enzymes, ore re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of the 
virus in man’s body. 

Aided by hemagglutins, the virus 
adheres to the cell surface, intimately 
causing the illness. 

It is ths hemagglutin which the bo- 
dy’s own defensive mechanism combats, 
according to Professor H. D. Klenk, 

Giessen. 

The influenza viruses need a living 
host cell in which to multiply. Once a 
virus has invaded the body, it must 
therefore find a suitable environment 
in whioh it can continue living as soon 
as possible. 

But since not every cell offers equally 
favourable conditions, it Is largely left to 
chance whether a virus will find a host 
cell in good time. 

The biochemical components of the 
surface of the cell and the virus must be 
compatible — much like key and lock. 

Little is known about the complicated 
chemical substances that make up these 
surfaces. 

But the compatibility of the surfaces 
is oniy one prerequisite of an infection. 

Father at fault 
for toothache 
(right-sided) 

A DQsseldorf doctor is in the final 
stages of research into a theory 
about the origins of nervous complaints 
and other complaints such as toothache, 
sciatica and appendicitis. 

Dr Volker Rem mere has found, in ex- 
Mining more than 2,000 people over 
wven years, subconscious influences in- 
giving relationships with either males 
or females in the patient's immediate 
• environment. 

He has linked complaints on the right 
band side of the body with a subcons- 
cious disturbed relationship with a male 
woh m father or employer, 

On the left side, the connection is be- 
tween the patient and a female. 

' This has greatly facilitated his estab- 
tohing the cause of psycho-physical dls- 
^rs after no more than 8 brief chat 
wilh the patient. 

Dr Remmere’ information stems from 
bis work at the DQsseldorf University 
Hospital, the Stale Hospital in Viersen 
and a private institute for social and 
forensic medicine in DUsseldorf, 

He has dealt with a wide variety of 
People, Including criminals, psychopaths, 

Neurotics who came to him with a wide 
range of disorders ranging from multiple 
sclerosis to vasomotoric malfunctioning. 

■ ““oy of the 1 patienis were mentally 
normal. 

Irt many Instances the complaints dis- TQbingen Orthopaedic Hospital told the 
Appeared the moment the patient be- conference. 

?me conscious of his emotional posi- Using a vein catheder, plastic pellets 
lion. dps are inserted into the tumour’s blood ves- 

fWHtd-uuchB Aiigmsirta, a lamnnr i*«) sc Is in order to reduce, the blood content 




of the hemagglutins before causing 
infection. 

But there are evidently also cells 
which lack the enzyme that makes such 
splitting possible. Moreover, the he- 
magglutin molecule is not a} ways split 
in the sarnie place, although the splitting 
region Is restricting to a very small but 
important area of the molecule. 

Professor Klenk’s research work has 
led him to conclude that even very 
minor mutations at the place whert the 
split has occurred decide the virulence 
of the disease. 

He as observed that influenza viruses 
undergo regular changes, thus undermin- 
ing the body’s immunological processes. 

These mutations caused by changes in 
the hemagglutlon are a unique process. 

While most people have such virus 
-infections as German measles* measles 
and mumps only once in a lifetime, in- 
fluenza can recur any number of times. 

Most virus infections lead to lifelong 
immunity. Only influenza viruses seem 


to be able to break down this immupity 
barrier time and again. 

This is due to the fact that influenza 
viruses have a structural: peculiarity. The- 
ir genetic substance consists of eight 
loosely connected segments similar to 
chromosomes. Each of the segments has 
a specific function. One of them codes 
the hemagglutlon which is instrumental 
in causing infection. 

Professor Ch. Scholtissek of the viro- 
logy' department ofGiesseh University has 
delved into the different Chemical struc- 
tures of hemagglutin. 

Mutations appear to play a certain role 
In the annual changes of inflbenza, vi- 
ruses; but entirely hew, viruses edn occur 
as a result of the special structure of the 
genetic substance of the influenza Virus. 

This, invariably happens wh6n two dif- 
ferent strains accidentally come upop 
each other in a single cell." 

When this happens, the segment that 
is in the process of coding the hemag- 
glutln can be exchanged, resulting In a 
fertile virus particle which the body’s 
defence mechanism cannot Immediately 
identify because no antigens have, yet 
been formed for it. 

It is this process which is responsible 
for the sudden Occurrence of new strains 
of influenza viruses and, ultimately, for 
ever new world-wide flu epidemics. * 
Konrad AftM/er- Christiansen 

1 > 

{Hannover* the AUgftmalnB, 6 January 19&1) 


T he 120,000 people all over the world 
who depend on ail artifleal kidney 
can look forward to a new era of 
mobility. 

The two life saving methods for peo- 
ple suffering from kidney malfunctions 
now are dialysis and transplants. 

Although transplants are a permanent 
solution, only a few sufferers can hope 
.10. have a now kidney Implanted. There 
are loo few suitable donors. To. make 
matters worso, about half the patients 
are physically not fit enough for a 
transplant. 

In most cases, the toxic substances 
and the excess water which are normally 
removod by the kidney are now filtered 
by dialysis. 

But this is a time-consuming process 
that requires the patient to cither visit a 
dialysis, centre several times a week or to 
use a homo dialysis machine. . . 

A new process known as Continuous 
Ambulatory Peritoneal Dialysis (APD) 
makes the sufferer independent of such 
machinery. 

While normal dialysis takes place out- 
side the patient’s body, CAPD does its 
filtering continuously In the abdominal 
cavity. 


New treatment for users of 
artificial kidney 


The patient is surgically fitted with a 
lube that is inserted into his abdominal 
cavity which in turn is surrounded by 
(he peritoneum. The tube serves to con- 
voy some two litres of a sterile dialysis 
liquid into the abdominal cavity. 

The liquid is carried in a plastic con- 
tainer at about shoulder height and is 
fed to the abdomen by gravity. 

Tho empty contalnor cm\ be rolled pp 
and hidden under the patient's clothing, 

While the patient goes about his 
normal business, excess water and toxic 
materials enter the . dialysis solution 
through the peritoneal membrane.— a 
chemical process that takes about six 
hours. 

Once the process has been completed, 
the patient unrolls the container and 
holds it below the level of his abdomin- 
al cavity. Once more, it is gravity that 
feeds the used up dialysis solution and 
bodily waste into the container. 


Clinical tests for plastic 
pellet cancer surgery . 


yy wiy kgr % w m r ■. ■ 

~ L i r 1 j ; i l Mi a yl ' , 

jofafani p!7T Tare.'r cj- iWjjqM . ifT, 


S pinal cancer can be treated surgically 
by destroying the tumour’s blood 
vessels through plastic pellets or by laser 
beam treatment, ? conference of the So- 
ciety for Spinal Research, Tubingen, has 
been tpld, 

Bqth methods are already undergoing 
clinical tests, Professor Hans Mau of the 


as far as possible and so facilitate sur- 
gery. 

Most pellets are removed after surgery, 
though some are absorbed by the organ- 
ism. 

With laser treatment, the peripheral 
tissues of the tumour are made to form 
a scab. The tumour is thus sealed off. 

This sealing off enables Ihe surgeon 
to delineate the tumour. Thisi In turn, 
makes it easier to remove it. 

Laser treatment also prevents diseased 
cells from affecting healthy ones. 

It will take about five years of practi- 
cal experience with these methods be- 
. fore they can be put to general use with 
: this rare form of cancer. dpa 

, (Minnhciraerltorpn.s January I9p2) 


The container is then removed and 
replaced by a new qne containing clean 
dialysis solution. The process has to he 
repealed four times a day. 

• The simplicity of the CAPD method 
enables tho patient (or a relative) to do 
what Is necessary without outside help, 
though naturally only after thorough 
training, 

The plastic container and the removal 
of waste within the> body itself provide 
the sufferer with an entirely new dimen- 
sion of mobility. Even extended trips 
abroad are no problem. Moreover, no 
medication or outside help is needed. 

Since there are no major changes in 
the liquid level (unlike with convention- 
al dialysis) the burdens imposed on the 
cardiovascular system are lessened. And, 
as an added bonus, the patient does not 
have to observe any particular diet. 

. Even so, says Professor Bemd Graben- 
see of the DOssejdorf University Hospi- 
tal, most patients still opt for conven- 
tional dialysis. 

“But we are at the point now where a 
number' of dialysis centres are contem- 
plating switching to CAPD in suitable 
cases,” says Professor Grabensee. 

CAPD is particularly suitable for pa- 
tients who also suffer from diabetes , or 
chronic heart trouble. This naturally also 
applies to those who,, for one reason or 
another, cannot use conventional dialysis 
methods. 

• , CAPD should not be Used with pa- 
tients whose abdominal cavity is too 
small or who are likely to suffer from 
post-surgical complications. , - 

Since I he . use of CAPD requires no 
medical help, only those patients should 
be fitted* with it who are certain that 
they can cope with the system after 
training. 

Improper handling could lead to per- 
itonitis. An early indication of impend- 
ing peritonitis is clouding of the dialysis 
solution. Heribert WeiJiOnig 

(Die Well. 2 Januiry 1 9S 2) 
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Enriching officialese and providing 
a cultural fulfilment 


G erman officialese has been enriched 
by yet another term: Ausldnderkul- 
tur (or aliens culture). 

But what is this AuslSnderkultur that 
has invaded the filing cabinets of Ger- 
man municipalities and government 
authorities? It can only have been bu- 
reaucratic mindlessness that confused 
culinary matters with culture and that 
declared ouzo and cevspeici along with 
the folk dancing of Turkish children as 
“aliens culture". 

“Cultural" events of this nature are 
usually staged in the form of “aliens fes- 
tivals'* where the one side is gazed at 
like monkeys in a zoo while the other 
smugly contends that it is now better 
able to understand the "dear foreign fel- 
low citizens" 

I do not deny that such events help 
different peoples to understand each 
other. But I have never seen Germans 
attending such festivities dance or sing 
along with the others; and the only cu- 
linary delicacy they are interested in is 
bockwurst. The dancers and cooks at 
such affairs are always the outlandish 
others. 

The foreigners have meanwhile started 
organising their own festivities without 
being prompted to do so by various 
municipal and other government autho- 
rities. 

Cultural enterprise after 
the Initial shock 

After years of trying to overcome the- 
ir “speechlessness” and the cultural 
shock that goes with it they began to 
develop their own cultural life - at first 
timidly and later with increasing self- 
confidence. They organised events that 
were not ordered from above but were 
simply the expression of creativity - 
something to which the host country 
cannot claim a monopoly. • 

By blending the traditional values of 
the home country and the new rites of a 
highly industrialised society, the aliens 
in Germany evolved a specific “guest 
worker* culture that spans the emotional 
territory from the Atlantic coast to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Woven into this 
panorama are the emotional experiences 
gathered between the Baltic and the 
Alps: What emerged was- a very particu- 
lar and unsubsidised blended culture 
which can otherwise only be found 
among the adherents of alternative lifes- 
tyles: 

Foreign workers have formed theatrical 
groups. Meeting in private homes after 
work, they write plays - frequently with 
political dynamite - set in both the old 
country and the new. ■ 

Many of these groups, like the Spa- 
Jf tro Popper hi Hanover, have 
opted' for pantomime in order to over- 
come the language barrier. 

- Foreigners have established their own 
publishing houses that publish books re- 
flecting the lives of those who lire in 
slummy -tenements and suffer from lack 
1 of - person-to-persoh contact and a : con- 
sumerism with which they cannot keep 
pace. * 

These books, short stories, novels and 
poetry are mnV Increasingly written in‘ 
German rather than the home- language 
a German with 1 a somewhat peculiar 
grammar. 5 ^ 


t.'O A*.*. •?*..# ^ 

The music groups that have emerged 
preserve the genuine sounds of the old 
country, spuming the financially reward- 
ing pseudo bouzoukl and Spanish olds. 

Undaunted by mockery and derision 
from the Germans, they go on playing 
the ancient tunes they remember from 
the villages back home. 

There is a complete cultural scene 
with poets, novelists, artists, film makers 
and musicians for whom nobody cares 
and nobody wants. 

Despite an occasional review in a 
major magazine and despite some TV 
time, the Gastarbeiter culture is known 
to insiders only — people who are in- 
timately involved with it, be it as non- 
Germans or as Germans whose job it it 
to deal with aliens affairs. 

Even though there are a couple of well 
known works by or about the aliens 
among us, most of these works remain 
unknown to the German public. 

Official recognition comes their way 
once in a while in the form of subsidies 
from various government authorities. 

But there are very few municipalities 
or Under that see their way to provid- 
ing a bit of money for the "preservation 
of cultural identity.” 

Arid if such money is available at all 
it is usually no more than a pittance. 
Hamburg, which houses more than 
100,000 foreign taxpayers, last year for 
the first lime provided DM150,000 
which it swiftly cut back to DM75,000. 

Aliens clubs and centres are usually 
the only organisations that provide a 
bridge to the old country. Though the 
authorities support them, very few go- 
vernment culture departments are pre- 
pared to contribute money. 

In Frankfurt, it took hundreds of let- 


ters and petitions before a meeting 
could be arranged between representa- 
tives of foreigners’ centres and the cul- 
tural authorities. 

Writes George Dejesus, chairman of 
the Portuguese Cultural Centre in 
Frankfurter Zeitung von AuslSndem fOr 
Deutsche — lW/?(Frankfurt paper by 
foreigners for Germans - WE): “Our 
Centre now has theatre, song and folk- 
lore groups. We also have a youth group 
which recently made a film in Portugal. 
For all these activities we don’t get a 
penny from the German authorities. The 
German Alsatian Club, on the other 
hand, recently received a DM50,000 sub- 
sidy . . ” 

Even worse than the lack of under- 
standing among government authorities 
for the “guest workers” (not to mention 
their culture) is the total disinterest and 
indifference shown by their neighbours. 

This is not only due to cultural differ- 
ences but to the big non-communicati- 
veness of an industrial society in which 
person-to-person relations and commu- 
nication range at the bottom of the list 
of values. 

It is therefore easy to understand why 
the vaunted integration fails to material- 
ise even though most foreign workers 
have a smattering of German and even 
though foreign spices have invaded 
German kitchens. 

There is a palpable discomfiture on 
both sides. At last October’s Loccuin 
Congress on Gas/arbe/rerCulturc.Clirislcl 
Hartmann, theatre expert from 
Berlin, summed it up as follows: "As 
long as we Germans regard ourselves ns 
people who hand out aims and despair 
at the fact that the ‘heathens don’t think 
in Christian terms’ - in other words, 
Turks don’t want to think, speak and 
feel German — and as long as wo persist 
m seeing culture as an Intellectual struc- 
ture, there will be no communication 
even among those of goodwill. 

We, both Germans and foreigners, 
who are earnestly trying to live together 


Town faces criticism over 
integration efforts 


D ear Turkish fellow citizen, since 
Germany is an industrial country 
and everybody has to work, we make 
sure that there Is no noise at night 
Laundry is never hung out to dry on 
Sundays.” 

This is the type of advice and infor- 
mation with which the Town Council of 
Stadtallendorf in Hesse is trying to make 
life easier for the 3,000 Turks who lire 
m the town. 

! ^ 1979 circular is full of informa- 
tion, admonishment and well meant 
advice and ends with the wish for a 
pleasant stay." 

. But il remains doubtful whether this 
is enough to ensure a sensible co-exis- 

S^M e ® n ,Turks and Ger ™ns. A 
Ma burg University team of experts says 
that it is not. 

„ , - n | a study on "Aliens Policy in a 
Rural Centre ’ (relatihg to Stadtallendorf) 
the team criticises the lack of any at- 


tempts at integration m municipal poli- 
cy. As a result, the position of the 4,000 
foreigners living in Stadtallendorf is 
worse than the national average and 
worse even than in metropolitan Frank- 
furt. 

With a total population of 20,000, 
Stadtallendorf had an aliens quota of 
20.3 per cent at the end of 1980 - the 
third highest in Hesse after Frankfurt 
and Kelsterbach/Main. 

Due to its geographical position far 
away from conurbations and its unbal- 
anced social and economic structure, 
Stadtallendorf U at a disadvantage when 
it comes to integration policy - espe- 
cially for the Turks, who account for 70 
per cent of the foreign population there. 

Moreover, the study says, the town 
administration is overtaxed both in 
terms of personnel am) expertise. 

The attitude of municipal politicians 
■adds to the difficulties. 


know this. The question that ariar 
Why are we so helpless? We areb! 
less because no suggestions on how! 
overcome the problems are bein»* 
forward.” 1 f 

This helplessness obviously a pp |j ftl 
the governments in Bonn and p 
Ldnder which are trying to solve |i 
problems with a mountain of bills ft. 
have been pending for the past 20 yea 
It is hard to write about Gastafan 
culture, to promote understanding a 
to ntlempt to explain that this cultu: 
could emerge only in this country . 
where foreigners and Germans live nn 
to but not with each other - at ft 
very moment when the lives of the in 
eigners among us are once more tok 
regulated by legislation. 

This legislation is such as to imps 
further restrictions and curtail 
rights. 

This lends even more weight to t 
words of Hnkki Keskin, a Turk si 
teaches political science at Berlin Ik 
veisity: “Our requests and our beggq 
are ignored. How are we to promote w 
culture and make it understood withe: 
the necessary financial means, withoj 
personnel and without influence? 

“How are we to discuss our culhu 
and an earnest integration policy wbn 
we lack legal, political and social equi) 
ity? We must insist on this equality." 

But even should this equality be 6 
tablishcd (which is unlikely at tb 
moment), it would take a long time to 
fore even the terminogy difference bt 
tween the "Japanese colony" and lb 
"Turkish ghet to" was eliminated. 

Danja Antonow 

(lJic Zeil, a January IIS 

A solution in 
celluloid 

F oreign children need more film in 
their mother longue, agreed to 
gates at a fivc-duy seminar at the Oil 
d rcn’s and Youth Film Centre in Ru 
$ eh c Id. 

Children must he made aware of Ik/ 
own traditions and values if they dim* 
to be overwhelmed by German ct - * 
The Film Centre has evolved a prqi ( - 
dubbed "Film for Foreign Children 2 
their Mother Tongue". dpt 

(Stullgarlor Zoiiung, 5 January ltt'; 


MODERN LIVING 

V illages change character as the townies 
head for the wide open spaces 


Dr Siegfried Sorge, district conni- 
ssioner until last year publicly (kei* 
that the Turks want to integrate, b 1 
1980 newspaper article he wrote that* 
West was in jeopardy because "IsL' 
has re-awakened and now sew $ 
chance of making good the ground) 
has lost in Europe during the past 1-* 
years." 

This kind of statement can only$'' 
le xenophobia, says the study - & 
cially when it leaves unmentioned 
it was German industry that its& 
the Turks to do the work no Gos® 
was prepared to do. 

Thus, for instance, it is owing 
foreigners that the metal industry * 
Stadtallendorf has not only managed 
preserve jobs but has also created 
ones for Germans. 1 

In a place like Stadtallendorf, ^ 
one in five is a foreigner, an imp^ 
menl of the social and political 
is essential. 

Given more tolerance by the local I* 
pulation it should be possible to $ 
grate the foreigners. And only ontf 
tolerance is forthcoming can the <*?■! 
and necessary appointment of 
workers be successful. W 

(Bremer Naclirlchten, *» January I 5 * 1 ' 


S ince the mld-60s more and more 
Wes! Germans have voted with their 
feet and responded to deteriorating 
urban living conditions by moving into 
the countiyside. 

There may have been slight eddies of 
backlash here and there, but by and 
large the trend continues. 

But urbanites have not become villa- 
gers; instead they have tended to sub- 
urbanise villages. More often than not 
; they transform them into dormitory 
suburbs. 

The villages have forfeited their cultu- 
ral independence to the newcomers, says 
a survey by Frankfurt University's 
department of cultural anthropology and 
European ethnology. 

It is said to be the first systematic 
study of cultural requirements and sat- 
isfaction in a village of this kind that 
been suburbanised over the past '20 
years. 

BQdesheim, a village 20km (12 miles) 
from Frankfurt, is cited as a typical ex- 
ample of structural change in this cate- 
gory of village community within a con- 
urbation. 

Fifty years ago it was entirely rural; 
now only six full-time fanners are left. 
Half the village's 3,242 people have 
moved in since 1963. 

Now, says the survey’s Brigitte Ram- 
balski, writing for Frankfurt’s Uni-Re- 
port, the village consists of two groups 
of equal size, and no-one is sure who 
ought to be Integrating with whom. 

The population is divided, newcomers 
' do noi mix with longstanding residents; 
they even keep to their own separate 
, housing estates. 

'i The newcomers’ homes, new housing 
[developments, form pear-shaped exten- 
sions to the nucleus of the village. 

I As part of the project about 200 villa- 
ger old and new were interviewed by a 
team led by Dr Heinz Schilling, former- 
ly with SaarJSndischer Rundfunk, the 
Saar broadcasting authority. 

The geographical distinction was 

Big revival of 
interest in 
farming 

Y oungsters are. showing an Increasing 
Interest in learning agricultural tra- 
“*■ A few years ago farmers were not 
even able to keep their own children 
on the farm. Now city kids are 
to learn from the sons of the soil. 
Last summer 2,061 school-leavers in 
Saxony took up an apprenticeship 
n *n agricultural trade. About 15 per 
“me from other than farmers' fa- 
milies. 

Prospect* of finding a job in farming 
Mien they qualify 8re bleak when they 
a family farm to work on, so most 
P j ao to study agriculture at university. 
There is, Incidentally, no truth in the 
that farmers work endless hours 
never have time to spare. An. EEC 
ttys the average hours worked on 
German farms are 42i, as against sn 
for the European Community as 
1 Whole of 49.7 hours. 

> Farmers in the Common Market work 
^ngest hours by far in Ireland, where 
Ww average I* 62.7 hours. ■ ; 

:.(HbUiji»im«r Morgan, ZJtnnary 1981) 
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found to correspond to a social one. The 
two groups live separate lives in the vil- 
lage and have very little contact with 
each other. 

The newcomers have much in com- 
mon socially. In educational and career 
qualifications, in earnings after tax and 
accumulated wealth they are clearly 
ahead of old-established residents. 

Yet oddly enough they have difficulty 
in forging contacts even among them- 
selves. This was not the case with the 
first wave of post-war newcomers. 

The post-war influx were mostly re- 
fugees and keen to become part of the 
established village community. 

As refugees they had come down in 
the world and fell the need to re-estab- 
lish social and economic foundations as 
compensation for status and security for- 
feited. 

This earlier generation of newcomers 
set out to make the village a new home 
(and succeeded). Newcomers over the 
past two decades have not made their 
homes in Btldingen; they merely live 
there. 

This is not to say that they have no 
intention of taking on social commit- 
ments. They are often keen to engage in 
local politics, feeling village politics arc 
closer to the people than in the city. 

They feel they can get tilings done in 
the village that are impossible in a larger 
community, but the reality Is somewhat 
different. 

The integration mechanism that used 
to work no longer functions. Established 
residents look on newcomers with suspi- 
cion and fear a take-over by the towns- 
people. 

Both groups of villagers seem without 
exception to be very, or fairly, satisfied 
with the quality of life in Btldingen as 
far as their homes are concerned. 

But when it comes to what goes on 
on the other side of the garden wall, the 
quality of village life, as it were, they are 
perceptibly less satisfied. 

What they value about living there is 
living in comfort, with enough room to 
move about in, the privacy and freedom 
to run end decorate the home in one’s 
own way, being undisturbed by the 
neighbours, peace and quiet. 

Other factors that fit in this category 
included being able to keep domestic 
animals, having good plumbing, paying 
reasonable rent or mortgage repayments, 
getting on well with the immediate neigh- 
bours and enjoying the prestlgo of 
house-ownership. 

These, then, were the yardsticks of 
satisfaction with the closer environment, 
and BOdesheimers of all categories felt 
they were most important. 

This was more than could be said for 
the rating they gave the village itself, as 
seen in terms of restfulness, available 
services, the housing situation in gene- 
ral, outdoor recreation faculties and the 
overall appearance of the village. 

Then came opportunities of making 
contact with other people in the village, 
the special character of villages as such, 
the Importance pf tradition and history, 

’ They vyere followed by more prosaic 


considerations such as shopping facili- 
ties, traffic infra-structure, leisure activi- 
ties, civic- participation, earning potential 
and further education opportunities. 

Cultural requirements, expectations, 
desires and behaviour and, as a result, 
leisure activities were found to be far 
from uniform. 

Some residents were culturally sat- 
isfied, others were dissatisfied. Old-es- 
tablished residents were the most sat- 
isfied, newcomers the least satisfied. 

The most complaints were made by 
newcomers who moved to the village in 
the 70s, and by women in particular. 

Satisfaction was expressed mainly in 
respect of traditional village activities, 
such as sports and social clubs, the vil- 
lage fair and provisions made for old 
people. 

The dissatisfied, who accounted for 
about 40 per cent of people questioned, 
were unhappy because cultural facilities 
available did not meet their cultural 
needs. 

They listed a catalogue of leisure acti- 


vities that were not to be had in .Btldin- 
gen. These were compared with what 
people actually claimed to do. 

They wore then compared with a ficti- 
tious listing of events, a montly sum- 
mary consisting half of actual events 
and half of facilities that had been felt 
to be needed. 

The results tallied. People who wanted 
there to be a cinema in BOdlngen 
would not only like to go to the cinema 
regularly; they already did so. 

Young people tended more to opt for 
what might be termed time- wasting lei- 
sure pursuits, whereas older people went 
in for activities that were more artistic 
or cultural in scope, or simply achieved 
something of lasting value as a result. 

The latter category included house re- 
pairs and maintenance, gardening and so 
on, and was preferred on the lower 
mngs of the social ladder by people 
whose range of leisure activities is limited 
in any case. 

Facilities missed are missed mainly by 
the middle classes, who go in for a more 
varied range of pursuits. Which is why 
they tend to prefer a less strenuous kind 
of activity. 

BUdesheimers bom and bred tend in 
their spare time toward the staider, more 
materially rewarding activities such as 
home repairs and tending the vegetable 
garden. Renate I. Mreschar/df 

(Saarbrflckir Zeitung, 3 January 1982) 


Graduates give thumbs down 
to career opportunities 


G raduates are becoming less interest- 
ed in careers, says Munich psycho- 
logist Lutz von Rosenstiel. 

He found after polling students that 
many take a dim view of what they as- 
sociate with the idea of a career. 

Graduates with above-average qualifi- 
cations arc not keen on well-paid indus- 
trial jobs because they no longer relish 
the prospect of a career. 

This, says Professor von Rosenstiel, is 
a far cry from 10 years ago. 

One of his best students had rejected 
a job offer from a leading company, 
saying he was not in such a hurry to 
trade in his freedom. 

Another case he cites is that of a 
young man who opted for a civil service 
job that was well below and in no way 
appropriate to his academic qualifica- 
tions. 

Five rejections before 
someone accepts 

He had said he felt it was more im- 
portant to be able to clock off at 4.30 
pin. After all, you only lived once. 

When a step further up the career 
ladder Involves moving elsewhere in 
Germany or, worse still, abroad, Profes- 
sor von Rosenstiel said five or six can- 
didates with suitable qualifications need- 
ed to be interviewed these days before 
one took up the offer. 

This was the case even when promo- 
tion prospects were bright or the loca- 
tion was (or used to be) attractive, such 
as a job in New York or Rio de Janeiro. . 

• In the past, he said, companies had 
seldom found applicants turned down 
such, an offer. Professor von Rosenstiel 
holds a chair in organisational and In- 
dustrial psychology. 

Empirical studies might have shown 
clearly that. as a rule job satisfaction. in- . 
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creased with seniority, but climbing the 
career ladder frequently entailed parting 
company with accustomed surroundings 
and faces, not to mention more work. 

"You arc deprived of the protection 
and warmth of the group. Many an eve- 
ning and weekend are spent working. 
Family and leisure commitments have to 
take a back-seat role." 

He says there can be no doubt that 
more and more young people today are 
no longer prepared to make this kind of 
sacrifice. 

He. checked how his students felt 
about a career by asking them what qua- 
lities they attributed to a successful ex- 
ecutive. Most were negative: unpleasant, 
egoistic, technocratic, cold and hard- 
nosed, 

A few years ago it had been a differ- 
ent tale. Students were less critical. The 
principle of gelling somewhere in one's 
career was clearly Increasingly E>elng 
called into question. 

So many young people were distinctly 
sceptical about getting on in a career, 
and not just because they shunned re- 
sponsibility. he said. 

Seven out of 10 sajd they felt econo- 
mic growth was no longer essential; it 
made people Increasingly materialistic. 
There was, the professor said, a satura- 
tion of basic requirements observable in 
German society. 

Material values were given less impor- 
tance whereas post-material values such 
as environmental conservation and shop- 
floor democracy were gaining In popula- 

^ . Cornelius Hanemann 

. O-iuiktarf*! 1 Ruacbctuu, s January I9S2) 


